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DON’T FAIL 
TAKE A TRIP 


TO GLOUCESTE 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Joston, (foot of State St.) week days at to 
A.M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2 P. M, Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gli jo A. M. 
andais P.M 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


TO 


ysucester at ; and , 


For further particulars and special 
apply to 
Kk. S.§ MERCHANT, 


for large parties 
Agent. 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 


STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 


IRON 


lay ind Sundays, 


uM. 
M.; 1 


0. 6.40 P. M 

*This boat lays at Ba 
ing in Boston at ( low 
Rate, 2s cl hacen 
Ferry Cars on Washingt 
lantic A Horse 
Special rate rties 
Agent, 201 Washington S 
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SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston 
Park Square 
except Sunday 

From Worcester 
Train leaves Union 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers 
and Massachusetts leave Fox 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except 
Due New York 7.00 A. M. 
Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 


Steamboat Express 
Station 6.30 P. M., 


Steamboat 


J. W. MILLER, President, 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
0, H, BRIGGS, Gen’) Pass. Agt 


Deer Park »» 


* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B, & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and ¢go a month, 
Furnished 
house- 
$450 to $600 


according to location. 
cottages, with 
keeping, if desired, 
per season, Address 
GEORGE D. DrS 
MANAGER, 
CUMBERLAND, - - 
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Chis famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine 


Grand Trunk R. KR. to 
DANVILLE FUNCTION. 
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Editorial. 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To DAY. 
THE New PARLIAMENT By Frederick } 
Tue LATEST ACADEMY 
A STRANGE PEOPLE IN EGypt By Wm. C. Winslow 
Speaking of Nantucket. By W. Mcl 
Happy Homes. A Sermon by Edward FE. Hale 
Literature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK- MAKING. 
Science. Conducted by Jobn Ritchie, Jr 
THE WARE MEMORIAI 
Art and Artists, Conducted by Philip L. 
PHE EVOLUTION oO} 
Dome and Pousebold. 


Goodrich. 


Hale 
AN IMPRESSIONIST. 

Conducted by Elisabeth P. Goodrich 
THE SOAP THAT MorHeR MADE. Poem _ By Lalia Mitchell 
FAMILY RecEIPTs. Miss Julia Williams’s Gingerbread. 

A GARDEN PARTY IV. 

A Few PoInts IN A TRUE STORY 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 
Evolution, 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND SociAL Dury By He 
fPusic and Musicians. “onducted by Nathan Haskell Dole 

THE MUSICAL WORLD IN SUMMER 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beaccn Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosTONIAN Sociery. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society oF Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 1o A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

BosTON SCIENTIFIC SocIETY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL SocirTy. Horticultural Hall, Tremont 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through fuly and August. 

MusrEuM OF Fine Arts. Copl Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom rg to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND HiIsToric-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

O_p SoutH WorK. Lectures for Young People. Wednesday, July 31, 
John Eliot and the House of Commons, by Prof. Albert B. Hart 

Society oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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BIG PROFITS Small Investments, 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculaticn in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
: Systematic Plan of Speculation 
originated by us. 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 


entrance on 


Building, 
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collections 
Tues- 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. ‘to 4-30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Street 
Society. No. 


18 Somerset Street. Next 


3 P.M., Sir 


For further information address 


THOMAS & Co.. Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Old Orchard Beas, 


AND RETURN, 
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Via Boston & } 
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TICKETS ONLy 
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The Industrial Aid So 
will furnish good help, eit 
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charge for services. Their 4p] 
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\ { in Kndeavor, as 


( past week 
deserted look 

e last half of July. 
| physician said, 
the streets were 
vave of virtue, as 
iger and intelligent 
passed through, 
ensible inquiries and 
h such natural and 


troversy over the en 

of the Sunday-closing 

York City there is less 

nium ad hominem than 

ght xpected. But occasion- 
in the letters from the 
hich the New York 
ned its columns. ‘“] 
l’s wife,”’ writes one 
arm that guides my 
ind bl 


yiue, The power! 


d the hand was Sun- 
im almost crippled and 
irably through the 
Sunday beer. Give 
beermoney to properly 
dren and give them a 
training.” There is 
such an appeal as this 
me of theorizing. 


T' d Dictionary editors 
nstance of the use of 

imulator before 1827. 

help them? Surely 

mblers before that 


found District, for 
What 
in Maine say to 


efore 1776. 


ya ervice on the branch 
to Nastasket beach 
into operation and 
that was expected of it. 
Ss season will establish 
© economy of the use 
is a substitute for 
the result equals an- 
evolution in the rail- 


road world will be started. The ex 
periment on this little piece of road 
in Massachusetts is watched all over 
the country. It may go into history 
along with George Stephenson’s first 
passenger train drawn by a steam 
locomotive just seventy years ago. 


IGH TON Rock the famous 
[) Sculptured Rock—is on the 
eastern side of ‘Taunton River. It 
can be seen by a traveler, who knows 
where to look, from the Fall River 
train. Will some reader tell such 
travelers just where to look out, so 
that they may ‘ dilate with the right 
emotion’ and not be baulked by 
the wrong bowlder. How far is it 
above the Dighton Station ? 


HE national congress of French 
geographical societies will be 
held this year at Bordeaux during the 
week ending August 7. This is ac 
cording to the selection made last 
year and the present meeting will 
have for its presiding officer M. de 
Mahy, who has been high in local 
estimation, having held a number of 
political offices. The congress will 
be held under the auspices of the 
Bordeaux Society of Commercial 
Geography, and delegates from the 
many French societies will be in at- 
tendance. 


HERE are few people in this 
country, whether or no they 
care anything for sport, who do not 
rejoice that the Defender has turned 
out to be the fastest yacht ever built 
here. This is taken to mean, very 
reasonably, that the skill of our 
New England builders has again 
produced the fastest yacht in the 
world. May the event prove it to 
be so. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


NE of those political overturns 
which come now and then in 
all countries where the government 
depends in any degree upon the vote 
of the people has happened in Great 
Britain. It was expected that Lord 
Salisbury would secure a Parliament 
that would support his government, 
but it was not expected that the de- 
feat of the Liberals would be so 
sweeping. As the result of the 
elections for members of Parliament, 
which began two weeks ago and are 
now practically at an end, it is ap- 
parent that the Conservatives will 
have the largest majority which any 
party of late years has held in the 
House of Commons. 

A parallel of this overturning is 
found in this country, in the choice 
of a strongly Democratic House of 
Representatives in 1890, two years 
after the election of a Republican 
President ; and again in the obliter- 
ation of this Democratic majority in 
1894, two years after the election of 
President Cleveland. It is the 
swing of the political pendulum. In 
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Great Britain, however, such a 
change in the party control of the 
legislative branch of the government 
means far more than it means in this 
country. Here the life of a Con 

that is, the term of the mem 

bers elected to the House of Repre 

sentatives—is limited to two years. 
At the end of that time, the people 
make another election; and, as we 
have seen lately, they may change 
their minds politically each time. 
In Great Britain, the term of a Par 

liament is seven years; and,although 
no Parliament has ever sat out its 
term, there is no reason why it 
should not do so, So long as the 
government holds control of the 
House of Commons and is sup- 
ported by a majority of the members 
of that body, Parliament can sit up 
to the limit of its seven years, no 
matter what the people may say or 
how radically the voters may change 
their minds. If the government 
loses its majority and any of its 
measures fail to receive the support 
of the House, this implies a ‘ lack of 
confidence,’ and there usually fol- 
lows dissolution and the people are 
allowed to pass upon the questions 
at issue in the election of a new 
Parliament. 

So it is that a large Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons 
means, barring accidents, a long rule 
for the Salisbury government anda 
long period of eclipse for the Liberal 
party. It was the small size of the 
Liberal majority in the last Parlia- 
ment which caused the collapse of 
the Liberal government when Mr. 
Gladstone, who alone could hold 
the warring elements together, 
stepped out of the management. 
The late House of Commons con 
tained 321 Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, while the Gladstonian 
majority was made up of 267 Liber- 
als, 72 anti-Parnellites and g Parnel- 
lites. This was too narrow a mar- 
gin for Rosebery to work on, and he 
came to grief. 

In point of fact, there was no Lib- 
eral majority in the late Parliament. 
There was a Gladstonian majority. 
On the question of Irish home rule 
and some others, this majority was 
made up of the Radicals, as _ their 
opponents termed them, with the 
Irish Nationalists; on some other 
questions, it was made up of the 
Radicals and the Liberal Unionists. 
Salisbury holds a far different posi- 
tion. His party comes in with a 
clear majority over all—a large ma 
jority, approaching one hundred. 
He will not have to look to the Lib- 
eral Unionists or to any other fac- 
tion for aid. He will not need to 
seek alliances. And this fact im- 
plies the long postponement of many 
items of the Gladstonian programme. 
Home rule for Ireland, disestablish- 
ment, ‘one man one vote,’ local op- 
tion, the war upon the prerogatives 
of the House of Lords, will be laid 
on the shelf. The Tory idea is su- 
preme. 

This, however, does not imply that 


uo . 
gress 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Comes, 5 Cents 


all reform is at a stand-still for seven 
years, Disraeli showed how great 
political profit may be made by the 
victors appropriating the policy of 
the vanquished and carrying out in 
their own way the very changes 
against which they have fought. 
Lord Salisbury may wisely follow 
this example. He may well concede 
certain points of electoral reform, 
for they will have to be granted 
sooner or later. He will not, unless 
he is rash indeed, revive the Tory 
policy of coercion in Ireland. And 
by concession, rather than by the 
high-handed rule which his great 
parliamentary majority renders pos- 
sible, he may make the rentrée of the 
‘Tory party successful. 
FREDERICK EK, GOODRICH. 
THE LATEST ACADEMY. 
VERY now and then, some kindly 
editor or statesman undertakes 
the genial duty of pleasing forty 
people —more or less—-by construct 
ing a new list of persons who are to 
do fur America the duty which the 
‘Academy’ of France does—what- 
ever that may be. ‘That deserving 
and spirited weekly, the Pathfinder, 
which is a national paper for young 
men and young women, is the latest 
adventurer in this line. The Path- 
finder is not a children’s paper, it is 
not a story paper, it states both 
sides, it is not sensational and it 
‘boils down.’ Such is the excellent 
statement of its well boiled down 
programme. 

Stimulated by what was known as 
the ‘Lew Wallace plan,’ the Path- 
finder prepared what it calls a straw 
vote, as to whether the American 
people wanted such an honorary in- 
stitution established, and also asked 
for ballots as to who should be the 
first twenty-five persons to represent 
‘the highest achievement in the 
American literature, art, and science 
of today.’ Not unnaturally, if one 
may cite President Lincoln’s famous 
canon of criticism, the ‘fellows who 
liked that sort of thing’ liked this 
plan, and as the fellows who did nat 
care arap for it did not vote, very 
naturally a large majority appeared 
in favor of the Academy. So much, 
at last, was gained. 

From schools and literary socie- 
ties the votes ‘kept coming in’ for 
the whole winter, until the second 
week in May, when the editors closed 
the polls. On examination of the 
votes, it proved that political favor- 
ites had received a good many; but 
these were ‘rigorously ’ excluded by 
the editors, who thus exercised a 
prudent discretion in counting. And 
the result was the following list of 
the names which appear the highest 
number of times in all the ballots 
submitted. So far as the men of let- 
ters go—who seem to have led the 
artists in all cases except that of Mr. 
Spofford—the list, with one or two 
odd exceptions, is creditable to the 
good sense of the readers of the 

-athfinder,and must give courage to 
the writers for it. For nothing encour- 
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ages a journalist more than to know 
that he is not writing for fools. 
1. William Dean Howells, novel- 
ist. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet. 
Thomas Nelson Page, story 
writer, 
Kugene Field, poet. 
Lew Wallace, romancer. 
James Whitcomb Riley, poet. 
Frank R. Stockton, humorist. 
Mark Twain (Mr. Clemens), 
humorist. 
Sarah Orne Jewett, novelist. 
S. Weir Mitchell, physician. 
Charles A. Dana, journalist. 
Henry Watterson, journalist. 
Kdward Everett Hale, preacher. 
John H, Vincent, bishop. 
William T. Harris, educator. 
John Fiske, historian. 
John Bach McMaster, histor 
ian, 
Dudley Buck, composer. 
John Philip Sousa, band-mas 
ter. 
Joseph Jefferson, actor. 
Thomas Moran, painter. 
I’, Hopkinson Smith, artist. 
Thomas A. Edison, inventor 
Alexander Graham Bell, in 
ventor, 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, libra 
rian. 

Such lists, wherever they appear, 
are of no great consequence as in 
dexes of the real worth of the people 
named. But they do measure the 
sense of the juries which give the 
votes; for instance, of the readers of 
a particular journal. It is as some 
body said of the Beecher trial, that 
it was not so much Mr. Beecher who 
was on trial as the public. So here, 
itis the readers of the Pathfinder 
who are tried in this vote, and on 
the whole they come out respectably 
well. 

The Critic has three times tested 
its readers in the same way. The 
Critic has thus two Academies of its 
own, one of thirty-eight men, one of 
nineteen women. ‘There were forty 
men in 1890, and twenty women, 
But the Critic’s lists do not include 
artists. It is made up wholly of 
writers. 

Seven names appear on both lists 
Miss Jewett is ninth on the Path. 
finder and sixth on the Critic’s list 
of twenty women. The Pathfinder’- 
readers, probably the young peopls 
of Washington, did not value Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Murfee, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Phelps-Ward enough 
to name them at all. They were all 
above Miss Jewett on the Critic’s 
list. Miss Whitney is on neither. 

The six men on both lists are Mr. 
Howells, who heads both, Mr. Ald- 
rich, second on both, Mr. Stockton, 
Mark Twain, Mr. Hale and Mr, 
Fiske. But, in naming their seven- 
teen authors, the young people left 
out Mr. Harte, Mr. Steadman, Mr. 
Cable, Mr. James, Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Stoddard, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
Mr. Burroughs, Mr Higginson, Mr. 
Frothingham, and Dr. Fisher, who 
are on the Critic’s list. 

Some of these omissions are intel- 
ligible. ‘The writers have not pub- 
lished short stories since the young 
men and women who vote began to 
read magazines. But what shall we 
say of Mr. Harte, Mr. Cable and 
Henry James ? 


A STRANGE PEOPLE IN OLD EGYPT. 


[)* Petrie has beén throwing 

further light on his astonishing 
revelation of the existence of a 
hitherto unknown race of mortals in 
a region some thirty miles north of 
Thebes. He dates the invasion of 
Egypt by this race at 3000 B.C. 
About 1600 tombs were personally 
inspected by him. Not a single 
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purely Egyptian object was found in 
one of them. 

The method of burial was quite 
unique. In Egypt the body was 
always laid out fulllength and em 
balmed, and the place of interment 
was a cave, so that the earth might 
not touch the body. In the case of 
this race the bodies were buried in a 
crouching position, with the head to 
the south and the face to the west. 
There were no traces that the bodies 
were embalmed. The tomb was 
an open trench with wooden beams, 
with the earth thrown in over the 
body, and corresponded in many 
respects with the graves found by 
Schliemann in Mycenw. ‘The skulls 
were those of a race of people with 
well-developed heads, capable of 
great things, with thin hooked nose, 
high forehead, great strength of eye 
brows, straight teeth and without 
any trace of negro about it. The 
women had long wavy hair of a 
brown color, and of it some speci 
mens in a fine state of preservation 
had been found. From a carved 
ivory found in one of the tombs 
they were able to tell that the men 
wore long pointed beards. The 
whole appearance corresponded to 
what Professor Sayce and others 
recognize as a Libyan-Amorite type. 

In the graves were found large 
numbers of red vases full of the 
ashes of wood, which had evidently 
been burned at the funerals. There 
wasno trace, however, that the 
bodies themselves had been cremated. 
These ashes, Professor Petrie thinks, 
were the remains of burnings, and 
he recalled how in the Old Testa 
ment it was mentioned that there 
were ‘great burnings’ at the funerals 
of some of the Jewish Kings a 
custom which had evidently been 
borrowed from their Amorite neigh 
bors. ‘There were scratchings on 
these vases, but no hieroglyphics. 

Professor Petrie shows how they 
must be subsequent to the fourth 
dynasty. In the sloping passages 
to the Egyptian tombs of that period 
they found that graves of the new 
race had been dug. They must, 
therefore, come after that first great 
period of . Egyptian. civilization. 
Above the graves of the new race, 
again, were found remains of the 
twelfth dynasty, so that they must 
place the date of the new race be- 
tween the fourth and sixth and the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties. It 
was likely that they were contempo 
raneous with the seventh, eighth and 
ninth dynasties, and were in all 
probability invaders—in some ways 
as civilized as the Egyptians them- 
selves—who had swept into the 
country, had expelled the Egyptians 
from these parts, and with them had 
held no relations or commercial 
intercourse. 

Whence came the strange people ? 
Not from the far south, as they had 
no affinity with the negro, and there 
is a strong presumption that they 
did not come from the north into 
Egypt; for from the fourth dynasty 
there had been continuous civiliza- 
tion at Memphis, the capital of the 
country. They must therefore have 
come from the east or west. The 
probability is that they came from 
the west, as the district they occu- 
pied was opposite the western oasis, 
from which any invading race would 
naturally march eastward. Seeing 
that the remains have much in com- 
mon with that of the Amorites in 
Syria, the hypothesis is that both 
were of the Libyan race inhabiting 
the north of Africa, who, about the 
period of the close of the sixth 
dynasty, threw off two great 
branches, one of which found its 
way into Syria, and the other march- 
ing westward subdued this portion 


of Egypt and destroyed the inhabi 
tants, but were unable to make their 
way further north on account of the 
determined front presented to them 
from Memphis. 

Dr. Petrie has now on exhibition, 
in the Amelia B. Edwards Library 
and Museum of University College 
in London, a collection of non. 
Egyptian objects from this site, just 
received and opened. Some of the 
pottery specimens indicate consider 
able aptitude in art and taste for 
the beautiful. 

Ws. C. WINSLOW. 


SPEAKING OF NANTUCKET. 


ih is a familiar New York story 
that an old lady once said to 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., ‘“*My son, you 
make me think of your father—you’re 
so unlike him.” The Nantucket of 
last week, the Centennial Nantucket, 
made its old friends and admirers 
think of the normal Nantucket for 
the same reason—it was so unlike it. 
he normal Nantucket,as you know, 
is a first-class, 28-carat synonym for 
quiet, for a repose as pronounced as 
‘that repose which stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere,’ for a calm as in 
tense as the calm which broods over 
a (Quaker meeting house. I once 
heard a man endeavoring to express 
the stillest kind of stillness; and he 
said, “It was as still as the back 
street of a college town, on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon, in the cholera 
season.” I don’t pretend to say 
that the normal Nantucket is as 
still as that; nevertheless she is 
pretty still, not stiller than stillness 
but distinctly and emphatically still. 
lennyson has condensed a vivid de 
scription of Egypt into a line—* They 
came into a land in which it seemed 
always afternoon.” If the laureate 
had taken his pen to Nantucket he 
might have told of her as a land in 
which it seems always yesterday 
an island over which the Past broods 
like a dominating spirit. In one of 
her sonnets Mrs. Browning makes 
mention of ‘thunders of white si 
lence.” The silence which clothes 
Nantucket as with a garment is not 
of this remarkable variety. ‘There is 
nothing at all suggestive of thunder 
about it ; it is silence of the shy, un 
obtrusive sort, which so far from 
thundering falls as gently as ‘tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes.’ Such is 
normal Nantucket. Evidently ever 
and ever there rings in her obedient 
ears the soothing admonition, Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slumber. 

But last week she was not that 
kind of a beautiful isle of the sea. 
Far from it. She was rampant, what 
our far far-western friends, with 
their picturesque vocabulary, would 
style, ‘a rip-snorter from the head 
waters.’ She rang all her bells and 
fired off all her cannon; her sons 
made enthusiastic speeches and her 
daughters read poems; she hung her 
front streets and her back streets 
with flags and streamers; here and 
there at coignes of vantage, she 
erected a festive, tastefully deco 
rated arch ; on her square she built 
a grand stand and from it her brass 
band filled the air morning and 
evening with popular and classical 
music; she got up boat races and 
swimming matches and stirred up 
the riders of the fiery untamed 
Bicycle to strive for the mastery ; 
she induced the brave fellows - mem- 
bers of thetrue legion of honor—at her 
life-saving station to show how they 
come to the rescue of a ship in dis- 
tress with the life line; she organ- 
ized a ‘squantum’ at Wauwinet, six 
miles away at the head of her inner 
harbor, a squantum being a basket 
picnic with a clam-bake annex; she 
entertained over a thousand persons 
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HAPPY HOMES. 
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sign that he has come to himself is 
that from all these wanderings of 
the thought he returns ome. 

Might we not, then, find place for 
more thorough study than people 
are apt to make, as to the duty and 
method of making homes and main- 
taining homes, so that they may 
show the kingdom of God on earth 
most distinctly and most often? 
While you spend several years of a 
boy’s life in teaching him how to 
write Greek badly, and how to write 
Latin badly, and how to speak 
French badly—not forgetting the 
art of finding the greatest common 
denominator of two fractions 
might you not seriously and thought 
fully, as part of the regular training 
you give him, occupy his mind with 
thoughts and his life with habits 
which should tend directly and in 
tentionally towards his power to 
make home happy, now he is a boy 
and when he shall be aman? Peo 
ple who make platform speeches or 
who write in the newspaper to show 
that women ought not to have the 
suffrage, spend much time in show 
ing that it is women’s business to 
make home happy. So it is. But it 
is just as much men’s business to 
make home happy as it is the busi 
ness of women Of both, this is by 
far the most important business that 
they have in hand. Special politi 
cal duties are as nothing; their 
special duties as church-members 
are as nothing; their success in 
their shops or at the bench is as 
nothing, compared with duty and 
success in making home to be bright 
and happy asthe very kingdom of 
the Living God. 

And I take this occasion to speak 
of this paramount duty, not so much 
because | expect in half an hour to 
into the details of a duty 
which, as | say, all life should be 
I think | can, in 
half an hour, point out some of the 
tendencies of modern life which con- 
found us and thwart 
charge of these 
home. 
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given, as because 
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duties 


For there are two diverse tempta 
tions pressing us always. On the 
one hand, the individualizing folly 
of our time, and the pretence that a 
man is to live for himself alone and 
to die for himself alone, hurts home, 
and turns men away from their 
duties there. And quite on the 
other side of the dial plate, all theories 
of communism or socialism which 
want to reform the human race en 
masse have a tendency, in their way, 
also to discourage the simple and 
matter-of-fact people who find heaven 
nearest, and God, in the comforts of 
their own fireside. 

I. Of the first of these two follies, 
I speak more briefly. A thoughtful, 
conscientious boy leaves his old 
home in the country, and comes to 
live his life-work in Boston. Let us 
suppose it is not very hard work. 
He is to be at the office at eight 
every morning—he is to do what he 
is told to do—he is to put things up 
when the firm go away—to lock up 
at half-past three—and then he is 
free. ‘ Bed-time need not come till 
eleven,” he says; ‘‘and here are 
seven hours and a half all my own. 
No wood to split, no horses or cows 
to feed, no children to bother me, 
no neighbors to come in and talk. 
Seven and a half hours to read, to 
go to the theatre, to practise on the 
piano, to do just what I choose.” 
An account almost boundless to 
draw upon, in the bank almost in- 
finite of a boy’s resources for amuse- 
ment, pleasures, and life ! 

Yes; and I know nothing pleas- 
anter than to see that fine young 
fellow the first evening he spends at 
the reading-room, or the second. I 
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like to see him dip into the Specta 
tor or the Graphic, and even try his 
maiden French on some French re- 
view. Nay, it is worth while to see 
him in his modest seat at the theatre, 
the first night he the sec- 
ond; well worth while to see his in 
terest when he first hears a noble 
chorus or a perfect solo at the Music 
Hall. But when Music Hall, theatre, 
and reading-room are each an old 
story to him—when he has to try 
hard to persuade himself that this 
lonely enjoyment of entertainment, 
provided by method and vote for 
him, makes up as ‘good a time’ as 
came, without being provided, by the 
great open fire-place at home — when 
I see that sense coming over my 
boy’s face and life, then I see that 
he too is learning that no man lives 
for himself and no man dies for him 
self. I see he is learning the folly 
of mere self-culture, the folly of mere 
self-amusement, the folly of 
self in any form. In an experience 
as simple as that, he has learned, 
even granting that he has 
tempted into no excesses and 
drifted into no vices—he has learned 
that for enjoyment, for culture, and 
for all true life, there is no place like 
Home. 

And I think of the most 
charming things you see in life is 
the fond effort youngster 
makes to reproduce home within the 
four walls of his  lodging-room ; 
when he begins to hang his pictures 
there, and to determine that it shall 
not look like a barrack; when he 
cares for the books on the table, for 
the neatness of the arrangement, and 
for anything else by which he may 
please some other lonely boy, and 
invite him in, that they may spend 
one evening, not in the reading- 
room, not at the Union, not at the 
theatre, but in a place which seems 
like home. The sweet potato badly 
baked in the embers, or the oyster 
stewing and burning a little on the 
hob, in a boy’s poor effort at cook- 
ery, all speak well for the exile who, 
with the meanest resources, is trying 
to provide himself a home. 

Anthony Trollope, for whose phil- 
osophy I have a higher respect than 
most of my friends have, says in 
one of the best of his novels, that 
those people rate high among the 
practical saints, who are willing to 
welcome such exiled boys, lost in 
the wilderness of London, to the 
privilege of an evening visit in a 
cheerful London home. And he 
says that father or mother sending a 
boy into such exile may well bless 
and pray for the saints in the sim- 
plest London home, who will give 
such a welcome to their child. 

II. ‘Take that as an illustration 
of the dangers which, in the modern 
habits of life, threaten home-life, in 
separating boys and girls, even men 
and women, from the homes in which 
they belong. It is impossible to 
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such a 


overstate that danger. But the 
other danger presses even more 
severely. It comes in, in our pas- 


sion to do things on the large scale. 


We are really tempted to think that 
just as a railroad corporation can 
carry freight and passengers better 
than a man driving a_ horse, so we 


can contrive great organizations, 
which shall do the work of home 
better than the father, the mother, 


and the child can. 

In my youth I had the great pleas- 
ure of a somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with Robert Owen, the social- 
ist, the founder of New Lanark—a 
communist experiment quite famous 
sixty or seventy years ago. For the 
New Lanark it was 
necessary to have women 
working in the cotton-mills, as, in- 
deed, it is apt to be thought, in all 
cotton-mills. Of course, if women 
are working in cotton-mills they can- 
not be taking care of their babies at 
home. Robert Owen recognized 
this, and boldly said that it was 
much better that they should not. 
He said that they did not know how 
to take care of their children, and 
that it was much better that people 
who did should take care of them. 

Dr. Pestalozzi and his system of 
infant schools were much in fashion 
just then; and, as it was supposed, 
that Dr. Pestalozzi and Robert Owen 
together certainly knew more about 
the management of children than 
any single mother of a family could 
know, it was supposed that these 
poor babies would all be better off, 
if at birth they were sent to an in- 
fant-school together, while — their 
mothers could then all be released 
to dotheir part in that great triumph 
of the nineteenth century, the man 
ufacture of cotton cloth at 
rates than were ever known before. 
Such an infant-school was _ estab- 
lished, therefore, in the village of 
New Lanark—a place which many 
excellent people really thought was 
the beginning of the kingdom of 
heaven among men. And when I 
last saw Robert Owen, which was 
when he was seventy-four years old 
and I was twenty-three, he really 
supposed that long before this year 
1879, every baby in Christendom 
would be taken by law from its 
mother’s arms to be educated in the 
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most approved fashion under his 
system of infant-schools. 
No burlesque or exaggeration 


could make these plans any more 
absurd than they were, as_ pro- 
pounded by the people whg believed 
in them. Fortunately, they were 
absurd enough to be their own im- 
mediate ruin. But, all the same, 
there lingers the wish to transfer 
from home life and home training 
both pleasures and duties which be- 
long to them ; in a hope encouraged 
by most of the prejudices of our 
time, that large organizations, be- 
cause they are large, will do every- 
thing better than small organiza- 
tions, because these are small. 

Our great public-school system, 
for instance, because it is large, is 
blindly requested to accept and dis- 
charge duties which belong at home, 
and for which home has all the ad- 
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public-school teacher ought to train 
her children in good manners. So 
she ought, if they are unmannerly. 
But the home is disgraced which 
has sent unmannerly children to 
school, It is precisely as the public 
school is made to teach the children 
to sew—not because that is a good 
place for them to learn, but because 
this teaching is neglected at home, 
which is the best place to learn. So 
you find your boys unhandy; they 
cannot drive a nail or push a plane, 
as every Yankee boy could do a hun 
dred years ago, and you are forced 
to propose industrial schools where 
boys shall be taught to use a ham 
mer and a screw-driver. 

We had an intelligent and accom- 
plished lady come to our churcha 
few years ago and spend an hour 
and a half in explaining to us that 
there ought to be colleges for 
women, in which they should be 
taught how to make bread, how to 
broil a steak,and even how to amuse 
a child, and how to seta table. As 
if there were any place where a girl 
could learn any such thing, nearly 
as well as she could learn it, if she 
chose, under the humblest roof in 
America! This all belongs to the 
passion for doing things on a large 
scale, as the people of one country 
town are proud because their popu 
lation is five thousand, and think 
the people of Nazareth hard by are 
disgraced because their population 
is only three thousand. 

Aud the habit shows itself, per 
haps in its most painful form, when 
you are finally told that 
provide amusements on a large scale 
for jaded children, because theu 
home pleasures do not satisfy them 
now. Where it is true that you 
ought to do this—and it sometimes 
is true—it is because you are deal 
ing with the ‘submerged tenth,’ 
with lowest and most degraded 
When you do have 
to provide for the Wednesday and 
Saturday half-holiday of a horde of 
children, when you have to see that 
their evenings are spent in your 
chapel lest they should be wasted in 
riot in your streets, it is because you 
are dealing with the most degraded 
orders of human society. For sub- 
stantial amusement, as well as for 
fundamental education, it is true 
that there is no place like home. 

Ill. So essential are such influ- 
ences of home, for the formation of 
all character, that they are to be 
considered gravely in_ legislation, 
and in all other social economy. In 
the Swiss system of watch-making, 
the workman does his part at home, 
and brings it to the shop, where it is 
fitted to other parts which have 
been made in other homes. In 
the American system, the workman 
and the workwoman come to the 
shop to work their ten hours, leaving 
their children to the chances of the 
district school. The American sys- 
tem may prove the best for watches 
—but the Swiss system is the best 
for children. 

It is said that in Old Paris, the 
ingenious French artisan lived near 
the place of his work, near the shop 
where his work was sold. The arti- 
sans of Paris were scattered in all 
parts of Paris. It is said that the 
immense avenues and boulevards of 
the third Napoleon drove men from 
such homes, to live together as they 
could in crowded barracks on Mont- 
martre and in Belleville. It is said 
that to such crowding we owe the 
excesses and madness of the Com- 
mune. I am not certain as to the 
facts; but from such facts, whenever 
they are true, such a result must fol- 
low. 

So you would find it hard to im- 
prove the condition, for health, for 
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morals, and for personal culture, of 
the New England family of half a 
century ago, where every boy and 
every girl had home work to do —at 
the wheel, at the loom, in the barn, 
in the wood-shed, in the dairy, or in 
the kitchen—by any of the devices 
of the over-praised division of labor. 
And all such considerations are to 
be borne in mind in al] legislation 
which affects the condition of labor. 
For myself, | have little doubt 
that the greatest political question 
of all, the question on which govern 
ment rests, will be decided by refer 
ence direct to the home. I! do not 
believe that the suffrage, in the long 
run, will be conceded to every man 
over twenty-one years of age. Our 
American experiment in this line is 
a novelty, and a novelty not remark 
ably successful. Nor do | believe 
that the suffrage is to be doled out 
by property as it used to be in Eng 
land, and was for centuries in Rome. 
The suffrage belongs to those who 
have a vital interest in the preserva 
life of 
who have something to 
State is badly ruled. 
That is to say, the sullrage belongs 


tion of the social or organi 
the State ; 
lose if the 
have 


especially to people who 


established homes; and it is my 
belief that to a homestead suffrage 
the free 
ultimately recur. 

IV. Now, when we apply to all 
this the eternal question, What 
shall we do about it? the immediate 
answer is, that all of us, children as 
well as men and women, are to make 
home happy as we can, so that it 


nations of the world will 


may be as strong as may be against 
whatever counter-poises or counter- 
powers threaten it in our times. 
Chat was a wise remark ofa wise 
woman, who said she counted the 
battle of life won, if, at fifteen, her 
children preferred their home to any 
other place in the world—a remark 
not true without exceptions, but to 
be trusted a great way. 

Now, you do not get such homes 
as that involves by singing Sweet 
Home in chorus, by listening to 
sermons about home, or, in general, 
without some effort 
sacrifice. Are you willing to teach 
your own boys and girls to play 
whist at home? or do you prefer to 
go to the club to play a much better 
game with much better players? 
There is.a test question. Are you 
willing to read Ivanhoe to those two 
children, instead of leaving them to 
read Red as a Rose is She, while 
you go to the theatre to see Sara 
Bernhardt ? That is a test ques- 
tion. Do you really think the 
happiness of home a matter so 
central that it shall very largely 
regulate the expenditure of your 
money and of yourtime? That is 
the question which all discussion of 
the place of home comes round to. 

In my boyhood there were two 
characters in fiction, who, though 
they had no names, as _ it happened, 
still had great influence on all young 
people. I wish I thought they 
were as wellknown to the rising 
generation of today. One of them 
was called ‘ Frank’s father,’ and the 
other was named ‘ Frank’s mother.’ 
Other names they had none. It 
was Frank’s father who said that 
he had rather teach his own son to 
ride than have him taught by any 
servant in his employ. He said he 
fairly coveted the pleasure of know- 
ing that, in after life, his son should 
always associate the pleasure of 
riding on horseback with his father 
and with his home. In that remark 
lies a central truth and that example 
is well worth following. 

That remark carries us far into 
the whole difficult question as to 
amusement. The German house- 


yes, and some 


hold at Berlin or Weimar, seeking 
its entertainment for the afternoon 
or the evening, goes fogether to the 
music-garden. The home type is 
preserved. Grandfather and grand- 
mother and grandchildren, down to 
babies in arms, share in the recrea 
tion. The elders sit round the 
tables; the young people walk or 
play in the garden alleys, and listen 
to Strauss’s band the while. Com 
pare that—nay, let me hope that 
you do not know how to compare it 

with an American variety-hall, 
where are four or five hundred men 
and boys sitting by themselves, w ith 
out the presence, perhaps, of a single 
woman, and certainly without the 
presence of a child. 

In all the discussions of the last 
twenty years as to the amusements 
of the people, the only point fairly 
wrought out is this: that you must 
family life in 
amusement as in everything beside, 
Do not let your amusement be the 
means of separating father from 
mother, children from parents, o1 
parents from children. You have 
no method so sure for 
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maintaining 
the purity of such entertainment as 
in consecrating it by the purity of 
home. 

All boys and girls,as they grow up, 
suppose, I think, that this undefined 
charm of home 
course, and that nobody has cared 
for it or has thought of it. If it is 
not around their young lives, the 
poor creatures hardly know what 
they have lost. If it is around 
them, they take it without a thought 

as they take health and air and 
sunshine. What I am saying, I am 


comes quite of 


saying to such 
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boys and girls to 
them that this is not of 
The homeis wretched where 
the father appears only for a hurried 
meal, while he seeks his life else 
where: or from which the mother 
escapes as if it were a_ pest-house, 
leaving her children to themselves 
or to her servants. If home is the 
kingdom of God—and the kingdom 
of God home may be— it is because 
the spirit of God is there. It is 
because the woman who is the 
queen of that home makes home the 
centre of her thought, her hope and 
her prayer; it is because the man 
who has sworn to love her, to honor 
her, and to cherish her knows that 
he but keeps his oath by making her 
home and his home glad, cheerful, 
and beautiful because he does not 
neglect it and desert it. To those 
two there grow up children who 
know that the noblest duty is the 
duty next their hand; who are glad 
to surprise their mother with a new 
pleasure, or to relieve her from some 
old care; children who find their 
father their best companion and 
who have no secret from him of 
boyhood’s or of girlhood’s joys or sor- 
rows. The original trinity—the 
trinity from which all scholastic and 
ecclesiastical trinities were borrowed 
—is the sacred trinity of the father, 
the mother, and the child—one in 
three and three in one. It is a life 
undivided, a life only perfect when 
each shares with each, each is inter- 
twined with each, and each sustains 
all, ‘that they may be made perfect 
in one.’ 

In the last interview of the Saviour 
with the twelve, at the moment when 
he drew farthest the veil which 
separated this world from the other, 
he did so by saying: “In my father’s 
house are many homes.” This 
phrase most precisely expresses his 
meaning, which the stately word 
‘mansion ’ of our Bibles hardly con- 
veys. Heaven, when we pass from 
earth, will be a life of homes. Not 
in one utterance, but in a hundred, 
has he made the other statement, 


course. 
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Mrs. Ernest Leverson. 


¢ 


a highly unpleasant, 
realistic, atmosphere 
may perhaps turn 
disguise, but I am 
be skeptical. Ella 
ther unpleasant but, 


x third glance, con- 
‘bout a girl who kills 
y for the sake of 


Not the least inter- 
the volume is Mr. 
Rosemary for Re- 
record of one of those 
sodes that come into 
st careless, well mean- 


ture of the Yellow 


. 
SRO 


y Yeow 9 
Book, though not concerned with 
great things, at least is devoted to 
interesting small things. The pic 
tures are about as strong as usual 
though Mr. Aubrey Beardsley has 
not contributed. There are a 
strongly suggested head of Mrs. 


Leverson, by Walter Sickert, a 
sketch by the same artist of another 
Music Hall he seems to haunt 

a brisk study of 


Adamson 


‘em 
a head by Sydney 
and other things. 


AN § EXPERIMEN! IN 
Elizabeth Hastings 
an X% CO 


ALTRUISM By 
New Y ork Mac 


mit 


Miss Hastings’s pleasant,clever and 


thoughtful little book might well 
have been called ‘ Experiments’ 
rather than ‘An _ Experiment’ in 
Altruism ; since many of the varied 


Altruism of ourday 
and environment embodied itself are 
here dealt with. A kindly, whimsi 
cal earnest spinster, of analytical 
mind and sympathetic heart, comes 
to the city of the Gilded Dome, to 
work, for a winter, in the interests 
of a Cause which, though respect- 
fully capitalized, is 


forms in which the 


otherwise un 


defined She falls in with a coterie 
of strenuous, interesting, very in 
dividual folk; and their various ex 
periments in altruism make up the 
very readable little book. 

There is the high church Altruist, 
ascetic, eloquent, impractical; his 
chief drawback to usefulness, as a 
candid friend phrased it, that he 
cannot be trusted to tell the differ 
ence between his own voice and the 
voice of God. here is the scientific 


Altruist patiently studying for forty 
years the habits of single 
fly and unable then to give a 
exhaustive account of it. 
the medical Altruist—a 
resolute and cynical, 
weary. There is the 
Altruist, redly 
utterance, given 
mixed 


butter- 
really 
There is 
woman 

honest and 
Anarchistic 
revolutionary in 
to such deliciously 
metaphors that 
resent few being chronicled. 
What a gem, for instance, is the one 
about his words being but “as morn- 
ing dew :—going in at ear and 
out of the other!”’ There are droll 


we much 


SO 


one 


experimenters in amateur philan 
thropy; there is the Man of the 
World who has, at fourteen, out- 
grown most mundane delights ex- 
cept poker. And there are a Lad 
and a Lass whose youth and vital 


joy of life are pictured with exquisite 
beauty and sympathy and tender- 
ness. One does not often chance 
on sweeter and simpler writing than 


this, which tells of their love-hour: 
‘There came a day that was 
different from all other days... . 


It wasearly spring. The first spring 
green had rippled all over the coun- 
try: and along the water-ways tiny 
leaves shivered on the silver beeches 
and the tall young poplar-trees. 

I sent them off together up the hill. 


They had taken off their hats and 
were walking bare-headed. ‘The 
wind was blowing the Lad’s dark 


hair away from his forehead and 
was fluttering in the folds of Janet’s 
gown. How young and strong 
and happy they were! What 
promise and hope lay in love like 
that! I shut my eyes and let 
the wind blow on my eyelids. I 
was content, I wondered almost 
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that the lovers did not envy me: for 
I shared the lives of both: both 
sides of the story were mine. Just 


once I opened my eyes and looked. 
The pilgrims were standing at the 
end of the long green slope, against 
the pale blue sky. I saw the Lad 
take both the Lass’s hands in his 
own; and then I turned my head, 
[ had no right to watch them, even 
from outside the gates, beyond the 
drawn sword. The passion 
and purity of that love were one with 
the encompassing lite of spring.” 

If little is gathered as the out- 
come of these many experiments, it 
may be Sir Thomas 
Browne says, in the wise sentence 
which the authoress sets at the 
opening of her book, perhaps as its 
apologia, Che world, which took 
but six days to make, is like to take 
six thousand to make out,”’ E.G. s. 


because, as 


Hue TRAGICAL HISTOKIE OF THE EARL Ot 
I.sSkEX By Orville W. Owen, M. D. 
Detroit, Mich.: Howard Publishing Com 
pany 


Chis is one of that curious series 


of booklets alleged to be ‘deciphered 


from the Shakespeare plays and other 
works of Bacon’ which Dr. Owen 
says he has brought to light. The 


author claims for it a unique histor 
ical value and ranks it one of 
the marvels of literature. It well 
might be all this if one could believe 


as 


with this supposed master of the 
cipher system. But we fancy Dr. 
Owen and his followers will never 
command any large following, and 
the effort to install Bacon in the 


place of Shakespeare can only amuse 
where it not awaken 
and resentment. In 


does surprise 
this poem 
Owen finds the more important pas 
sages of interwoven and 
light shed upon the strange part he 
took in the trial and 
Essex, who according 
was his own brother 
factor In the prologue as well as 
in the poem are the most 
beautiful well known passages 
from several of Shakespeare’s plays. 
How they come together in this 
‘tragical historie’ only those versed 
in the mystery of ‘the cipher busi- 
ness’ can explain. The poem is 
somewhat nondescript. Its incon- 
gruities and obscure allusions per- 
haps have ‘the charm of mystery,’ 
but not for those who have no sym- 


Bacon’s life 


conviction of 
to. the author 
as well as bene 
some of 
and 


pathy with this cipher discovered 
substitute for the immortal bard. 
The poem is interesting in itself, 


abounds with striking passages, but 
there is the feeling remaining, that 
you know not how or by whom this 
composition came into this form, 

M. M’G. D. 


THE THIRD 
New York: 

THE FRIEND OF 
C. Rowsell. 


VoLuME. By Fergus Hume. 
The Cassell Publishing Co. 
rHE PEOPLE, 

New York: 

Stokes Company. 


By Mary 
Frederick A. 


The admirable method by which 
the writer of detective stories keeps 
his dark horse in the background, 
that he may produce him with 
proper effect in the last chapter, is 
somewhat overworked in The Third 
Volume, where a new ‘suspect’ ap- 
pears on every page—the investiga- 
tors of the crime being led astray 
by a novel based on the actual 
events, whose third volume contains 
a fanciful solution of the mystery. 
The story reveals many crudenesses 
and inconsistencies; yet the author 
may be credited with an actual 
achievement in having contrived to 
introduce, albeit somewhat labori- 
ously, a love story amid the heavy 
meshes of his over-mysterious plot. 

The preface to the American edi- 
tion of The Friend of the People of 
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ART AND HISTORY. 


rhe Prang Educational Company are now pub 
fine 


and monuments as 


lishing a series of reproductions of photo 
graphs of famous buildings 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

rhese reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
of the same color as the original photographs 


fade to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


size, 


and do not on exposure 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion or young women, 


Lb aildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Twenty 
five acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating 
Olassical and general course of study ; also, preparatory 
and optional. Year commences Sept, 11, 1895. Apply to 

Miss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mase 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


I<r Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 


lege. Special students received into all classe 


Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
rhere is Military Drill for boys. §93 Aaylston 


Street, Copley 
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Square 


YOUNG LADY 


seeks occupation as a 


home governess for the months of July and 
August She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 


Commonwealth, 


““ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 
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Mrs. LD. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to atTend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in 
vites strangers to test her work forthe Aamnds and /eet 


To Ladies, Travelers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to theinteresting historical points in tha city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 


Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, Tremont Street 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZ0NI'SY 


POWDER 


advertised for many ee. but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 


not know what an IDEAL COM- 


45 PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc. in 
fact it is a most delicate and destre- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL. INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 


120 TREMONT STREET, - BOSTON, 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘‘New Harry & 


is a 
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Lucy 
jook to 


amuisng 


Summer Guide 


Boston. These and in 


structive letters originally pub 


lished in the Tur Common- 


WEALTH, have been collected in 


one volume fully illustrated. 


FPrice, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Rev. John G. Palfrey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 


We have had a few very fine 


»hotographs, size 11 x 14 Inches, 
| gral { 


made from a_ very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re 
commend one, 


EpwarpD FE. Hate. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


FIES as well as Beautifies the 


No other cosmetic will do it 


PURIF 
Skin. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 


a terfeit of similar 
name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantion (a patient); ‘ ‘As you ladies witl 
use them, | recom * Goura Ss Cream" as & 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.’ One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre a removes superfluous hair without in- 
to the s 
“HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


all D ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
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Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
GG" Beware of Base imitations. i, ooo Reward tor 
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the reign of terror consists of an 
elaborate justification of the point 
upon which the tale turns—one of 
mistaken identity, which, after a 
course of Anthony Hope, we are not 
likely to consider so improbable, 
after all. Peasant masquerades as 
marquis, and there follows a weary 
succession of agonies, with a happy 
culmination. ‘The outlines of the 
story are comprehensive, and include 
some well-worn and cumbersome 
material. Marie Antoinette is pret 
tily pictured by the author—Robes 
pierre more vaguely. Illustrations 
by A. Hencke and Joseph M. Glee 
son, O. H. D. 
rue Ticker Liry 
New York ; 


By Geo. Manville Fenn 
The Cassell Publishing Co 

It is difficult to believe that 
in earliest youth the author of so 
scholarly a tale as The Master of 
the Ceremonies, or so genuinely 
stirring a romance as Black Blood, 
could have been guilty of a piece of 
work of the Tiger Lily calibre. It 
it cheap, garish, turgid; the story 
of a passion of the fifteenth century, 
frenzied order, conceived by an An 
glo Italian contessa for a 


even 


young 
American painter, whom she pursues, 
rather after the manner of farce- 
comedy than that of the fervid ro- 
mance which is evidently the author’s 
aim— into the fastnesses of his studi», 
where she is many times thrilling on 
the verge of discovery by the Comte, 
her husband, before the final 
trophe in which she is stabbed, 
while her lover—or shall we can 
didly say her victim ?—is being 
drugged, in an adjoining apartment, 
by his deserted fancée who has come 
from America to save him from the 
temptress’s wiles It is, in ‘short, 
story emphatically of the shilling 
shocker variety and as such lament 
ably unworthy of name which—ap- 
parently its sole reason for being 
graces its title page 


catas- 


A series of fiery and impassioned 
sermons preached at noon-tide in 
Bromfield Street Methodist Church, 
before young people, has been pub- 
lished in an attractively bound vol- 
ume, by Lee and Shepard, under 
the title, Make Way for the King. 
Rev. Dr. Brobst prefaces his printed 
sermons by a touching dedication to 
his departed mother. The earnest- 
ness and optimism of these appeals, 
with their wealth of illustration 
drawn from history, experience, and 
travel, cannot fail to be noted by the 
most casual reader. 

William Ordway Partridge, the 
young sculptor of whom we are 
justly proud, has written a book, the 
usefulness and value of which are so 
apparent that one only wonders why 
such a volume had not already been 
prepared by an earlier-renowned ar- 
tist. But then not every sculptor 
has literary ability as well as artis- 
tic gifts; and, too, not everyone is 
willing to give away the secrets of 
the trade, although the Fine Arts 
seem more ennobling than some 
other professions and there is gen- 
erally, with but an occasional excep- 
tion, far less of jealousy among their 
devotees. 

Mr. Partridge has succeeded in 
making both a readable book for the 
general public, that desires to know 
something of the processes of sculp- 
ture, and a_ convenient hand- 
book for beginners or even those 
well advanced. The well-chosen 
and effective illustrations, among 
which we particularly note those of 
modelling tools, add materially to 


the value of the little book. The 
plea for study in America first, and 
for an extended period before run 
ning the risks of foreign study, finds 
an echo in the minds of several 
readers that have long cherished the 
same belief. The Appendix with its 
list of famous sculptors and their 
masterpieces and its Bibliography 
(that might advantageously have 
been extended) is a useful addition. 
M. A. M. 


There is a poster to advertise Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole’s latest book, 
On the Point. Mr. Harry Pennell 
did the poster. It represents a black 
and white girl with a yellow sash 
and yellow hair standing on a yel 
low veach overlooking a 
striped with black. 
tree is 


blue ocean 
A_ white-pine 
from the sand, and 
out of the sea are growing 
A stiff breeze 

rhe largest white 
girl’s right is nota 
the girl’s wrist and 
made to curve 
carry Out the general scheme of the 
design. Also the exigencies of line 
and not prudishness on the part of 
Mr. Pennell are probably responsi 
ble for the fact that, like the Queen 
of Spain, the girl has no legs. She 
has, to be sure, a foot, but it 
attached. Whether the white 
in the upper left-hand corner is 
clouds or a fungous growth attached 
to the tree is perhaps Mr. 
little puzzle. Will 
ton make a 
general effect of this poster is not 
bad, except that it makes one 
like anything to see such 
of sand. 


growing 
some 
flags. is blowing. 

thing at the 
tail, it 

hand. It is 
thus in 


fish’s 


order to 


is un 


mass 


Pennell’s 
not Mr. Hamil 
Gibson guess? ‘The 
weep 


quantities 


NOTES. 


by William Charles 

issued shortly in 
Holt & Co.’s Buck 
They are said to pi 
ture savage ways = and 
thoughts with the accuracy of a 
photograph and the feeling of an 
artist. Only one of them is 
ous, but that is 
all are powerful. 


Kaftir Stories 
Sculley will be 
Henry 
ram Series 


M essrs., 


savage 


humor 
very humorous, and 


illustrate 
edition of Keats 
which Mr. Buxton Forman is edit 
ing. Mr. Will H. Low and others 
have been engaged for the work. It 
will be amusing says the New York 
Tribune to see if any American 
artist has the cleverness to provide 
a suitable illustration to the sonnet 
on Mrs. Cameron, who was so por 
tentously large, or to sketch a fitting 
accompaniment to the fascinating 
lines on Dawlish. This is a fit sub- 
ject for Mr. Beardsley 


American artists are to 
the forthcoming 


The late Professor Huxley’s work 
was first made known to the Ameri- 
can public by D. Appleton & Co., 
probably a generation since, and the 
firm have remained the only author 
ized publishers of his books, sustain- 
ing close personal as well as business 


relations with the great scientist. 


Only recently a_ new library edition | 


of Huxley’s Collected Essays, in 
nine volumes, has been issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Martians, M. Du Maurier’s 
next novel, is to be published in 
Harper’s in twelve instalments. Pub- 
lication will not be begun, however, 
until ’97. It is not yet certain that 
the author’s health will allow him 
to make his own illustrations. 


Harper’s Weekly will soon begin 
the publication of a number of ar- 
ticles by Julian Ralph, who, during 
his recent tour in the West, inves- 
tigated with his characteristic zeal 


and discretion such subjects as Civ- 
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study in Prejudices. 


ird Kipling, who is 
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autumn. 


few extant manuscript 
\Vvcliffe’s Bible, illumin- 
was sold at Sotheby’s 
S1,85 , which IS said 
pric S 
have 


\* Co., Boston, 


immediate issue in 
Modern Language 
Martin’s Zé Vovage de 
_edited with in 


Professor 


Series 


i notes. by 


\ s, of the University of 


who know Besant 

can be fifty-seven 

His plump face and 
nplexion, and his very thick 


ail brown hair and beard, 

ke him look a much younger man. 

2 Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, 
= in-American who has a 
a cknowledged claim to the 
* et, has written a history 
inada which is to be published 

ind Her Letters, issued in 

, The Pilot Publishing 
Zi Miss Katherine E. 
a wa is been one of the popu 
x ks of the season. It has had 
E special run as a premium book, 
4 i new edition, with an appendix 
7 superscriptions, addresses, and 
ial formulaz, isnow in press. A 

idy and Her Letters is the first of 

i series of books, uniform in style 

price (cloth, 50 cents per vol- 

me), to be issued by the same 
wthor and publisher, under the 


name of The Family Sitting-Room 
rhe next in the Series, to 

blished early in the fall, is 
Making Friends and Keeping Them. 
It promptly followed by 
Questions of Honor in the Christian 
Life; and Our Souls and Society. 
ess of the series is assured. 


series 


will be 


The suc 


rhe contents of the July number 

fthe Bostonian even excel those of 
ling articles, They include 
1 very complete account of the 
Headquarters of the Visiting State 
Delegations at the Christian En- 
eavor Convention, giving interest- 
ng facts and pretty pictures of the 
several churches that will serve as 
ehomes of the delegates; by Hor- 

ace T. Emery. Boston Churches of 

mee 6 ifty Years A valuable his- 
torical narrative of the several re- 
lenominations and_ the 

durch buildings in this city at that 
‘me. By Arthur W. Brayley. Be- 
ginning and Development of the 


t Arvest: 


stian Endeavor Movement. II- 


ts preces 


Ago. 
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rand Trunk Railway. 


SUMMER TIME TABLE. 


STATIONS. 


Ly. Boston (B & M.) 


Old Orchard 

Portland (G. T. R Depot) 

Portland P. & R. Jet 

Danville Junction for Poland Springs 
Lewiston 

South Paris 

Bethel 

Shelburne 

Gorham 

North Stratford 


Island Pond 


Sherbrook 
Richmond 
Levis 
Montreal 
Toronto 
Detroit 


Chic ago 


| Daily except Sundays 


JUNE 24, 1895. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY TRAIN NUMBERS. 


Ae ie ed Dt 8 OL 8) 


c. . Seed 2 








| via boat | B&M | Ba&M R& M 
5.00 AM) 8.30A M| 8.30AM| 7.00PM 12.30P M| 1.00PM , 15h M 
| BAM 
10.40 11.53 11.53 | 7-32 AM : 4-33 2.07 PM! 7.35 
ht.10 amt 1.30 \t8.40 7.IOAM/TS.15 t5.15 13 30 "8.30 
1.45 1.15 PM! 1.40PM! 8.50 5.20 5-20 A au ne 8.35 
205 2.05 2.44 9.39 8 4 6.20 6.20 555 9.30 
2.24 2.24 3.07 10.02 } 30 ©. 37 6.37 | 6.47 9.49 
3.29 10.10 | 710 7.10 | 710 10.04 
.32 10.65 | S.29 5.290 | 3.29 lt1.00 
S.tl 11.23] Outs } Q.ts 9.15 11.32* 
c.2c 11.40 9.30 | 9.30 9.30 11.45 
in 12.53 | 12.06 12.05 112.05A M] 1.24 AM 
Arr. ] 7-45 1.20 P M] 1.00AM) 1.00AM/] L.COAM 
Lv. { 1.45 159 
3,05 | 3-55 
350° | 1-45 
2.5SAM | S.1ts 
Arr. ] 6.50 PM 7.48 
Lv \ o.25 | 9.10 
1S AM | 9.20 PM 
1.45PM 645AM 
9.190 1.50 
| 
*Daily. {Flag Station stop to take on or leave off passengers 
a Daily except Monday. 
8.30 P. M., “ Old Orchard Beach to Montreal”; Pullman Sleeping Car leaves Old Orchard Beach daily except Sunday, ** Port 


No. 1 


land to Chicago ”; Pullman Sleeping Car leaves Portland daily except Saturday 


'2°-“ PORTLAND TO LEVIS”; Pullman Sleeping Car leaves Portland daily except Sunday. 


No. 3 


No, 5 


‘ 1.30 P.M 
No. 9 


Poland Spring House; and leaves Danville Jct. on No, 5, due in Gorham 5.25 Il. M 


No. 11 


G. T. BSLL, 
Asst. G. P 


Has through coach Boston to Island Pond; leaves Boston 1 P. M 


8.40 A. M., “ Old Orchard Beach to Montreal”; Pullman Buffet Parlor Car leaves Old Orchard Beach daily except Sunday; Pull 
man Sleeping Car Montreal to Chicago daily except Sunday. Sunday train from Montreal, 7.55 P. M 
Has Pullman Parlor Car and through coach, 8.30 A, M, from Boston to Island Pond daily except Sunday. 


1.10 P, M., Pullman Parlor Car leaves Boston daily on the 8.30 A. M. for Gorham (except Sunday), and runs to Danville Jct. for 


N. J. POWER, 


A., Montreal 


G.P 


A., Montreal 


N. J. GRACE, N. E. Pass. Agt., 260 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


lustrated. By Rev. Albert E. George. 
A New Branch of Christian En 
deavor. By George F. Ormsby. 
Characters in the Boston Public 
Library. Illustrated. By William 
T. Niles. The Necessity for Armories 
(V.), with exterior and interior views 
of the Armory at Worcester. By 
Alexander G. Marshall. The Miss- 
ing Will: A Psycological Mystery. 
Story; by John De Morgan. Fast 
Boston Long Ago, with picture of 
First Excursion Steamer in Boston 
Harbor. By James C. Johnson. 
Boynton’s First ‘Marine.’ Story. 
Illustrated. By William H. Gardner. 
The North End Union. Illustrated. 
By Ellen M. Tower. Gov. Thomas 
Dudley. Paper read before The 
Bostoniana Club. Illustrated. By 
Missouri S. Child. The Public Gar- 


den Pond. Illustrated. By Lulu 
Upham. Women’s Clubs Depart- 
ment. Conducted by Mrs. Abbey 


Morton Diaz. Historical Parallel 
Column, June, 1795-1895. The 
Editor. 

The Appletons are publishing 


John Charles Tarner’s critical book, 


Gustave Flaubert as seen in His 
Works and Correspondence. It can 
hardly fail to be interesting. Also 


among the new Appleton books are 
In the Year of Jubilee, by George 
Gissing, In Old New England, by 





Hezekiah Butterworth, Mrs. Mus 
grave—and Her Husband, by Rich 


ard Marsh, and The Story of the 
Moreover 


Plants, by Grant Allen. 
they announce some editions of suc 
cessful books; the eleventh of The 
Manxman, for example, the tenth of 
The Lilac Sunbonnet, the eleventh 
of The Green Carnation, the fifth. of 
Degeneration, the second of Mr. F. 
Schuyler Mathews’s Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden. 


An Imaginative Man is the title 
of the new novel by Mr. R. S. 
Hichens, author of The Green Car- 
nation, which is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co, 
The scene is laid in Egypt. 


Harper & Brothers announce for 
publication in July the following six 
books, forming an attractive group: 
My Lady Nobody, a novel, by Maar- 
ten Maartens. The Veiled Doctor, 
a novel, by Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis. Lord John Russell, by Stuart 
J. Reid. (The ninth volume of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers.) This 
book is in some sense authoritative, 
since it has been written largely 
from papers in the possession of the 
widow of Earl Russell, who has also 
read and revised the proofs. About 
Paris, by Richard Harding Davis, 
illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


To Mr. Gibson’s attractive pictures, 
Mr. Davis has written some rather 
interesting though entirely super- 
ficial descriptions. Pony ‘Tracks, 
written and illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. A Pair of Blue Eves, 
by Thomas Hardy. This is the 
third volume to be issued in the 
Harper Edition of Novels by 
Thomas Hardy, the previously is- 
sued volumes being Far from the 
Madding Crowd and The Mayor-of 
Casterbridge. Each volume con- 
tains an etched frontispiece. 


Living by the Pen is the subject 
of a suggestive article by Arthur 
Fosdick in The Writer for July. FE. L. 
Hibberd tells a story of Goethe’s 
Way of Disposing of Old MSS., and 
Plots and Plot-making is discussed 
by E. E. Benton. The editorials 
take up, among other _ subjects, 
Wood Engraving vs. Half-tone En- 
graving, the relations between au- 
thors and editors and _ publishers, 
and the length of time required for, 
writing sermons. 


Twenty-five Letters on English 
Authors, by Mary Fisher, will soon 
be published by S. C. Griggs & Co. 
The work treats of those eminent 
writers who for more than five hun- 
dred years have most influenced the 
thought of the world. 
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Boston Crawford Shoe Stores. 


225 Washington St., 


611 Washington St., 
Opposite Globe Theatre Building. 


36 Park Square, 


45 Green St. 
and Under U. S. Hotel. 


Next door to Thompson’s Spa. 


Near Providence Depot. 
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THE WARE MEMORIAL. 


HOSE who have had the good 
fortune to visit the University 
Museum in Cambridge within the 
past year—and there have been 
hundreds of such persons on every 
pleasant day—have struck 
with wonder and delight on viewing 
the Blaschka flower models in the 
botanical jut, interesting 


been 


rooms 
as these are seen to be at first sight, 
there are many of thei 
torious features 
dent examination. 
Some of these matters are technical 
in their nature but 
sufficient general 


most meri 
which become evi 
only on closer 
are of 
interest to be 
worthy of popular presentation. It 


others 


isa pleasure to THE COMMONWEALTH 
to be able to note some of the more 
important of these. he advanced 
position held by the museum founded 
by Agassiz, in many of its depart 

ments, is well known, and while it is 
to be regretted that its funds do not 
permit of such activity as one would 
like to see in all branches of natural 
history, still in its botanical exhibit 
it presents a which is 
unique in the world and which is 
calculated to afford to the 
amateur the information which he 
seeks of any institution of its kind. 

In the first place it may be well to 
say a word or two about the usual 
nature of a collection of 
specimens. Under 
conditions such an exhibition is un 
interesting in appearance, consist 
ing of dried specimens, brittle and 
requiring the greatest care in hand 
ling, and, being mounted on papers, 
inconvenient to examine. The 
color of the blossom is not pre 
served, while the form is subject to 
distortion. ‘Taken asa _ whole, the 
sight of a herbarium, even of the 
very best order, is not inspiring to 
the novice, and but for the beauty 
of the flowers in the field, the study 
would present almost no attraction 
to the beginner, One can readily 
imagine that the sight of a collection 
of shells or of minerals might induce 
a study of these divisions of natural 
history, simply from the beauty of 
the specimens, but no enthusiasm of 
this kind is possible from the her- 
barium of the day. 

But with the superb specimens 
which the Blaschka models present 
—specimens which follow the ori 
ginal flowers to the life and in 
imperishable glass—here is some- 
thing to induce one to begin the 
study of botany. On tablets of 
royal size are presented, first a spray 
of flowers, giving the nature of the 
stems, the branching into leaves, the 
characters of the leaflets and the 
flowers, all presented in their natural 
size, with the colors reproduced in 
their own quiet or vivid tints. The 
parts of the flowers are all here, the 
petals with their veinings and their 
surface, the stamens and the pistil, 
all in the proper size, color and 
position. Then the microscope is 
employed, and other portions of the 
tablet present details of the flower 
magnified even as high as several 
hundred diameter. Whatever there 
may be of peculiar interest about the 
plant, whether it be the orange 
blood exuding from the bloodroot, 
the closing together of the leaves of 
the sensitive mimosa, the clasping of 


collection 


best 


botanical 
the very best of 


a fly by the leaves ot the flytraps, 
or the minute but enormously com 
plicated anatomy of the rusts or the 
sea weeds, everything that one can 
wish to know about the plant is 
given in glass fac simile within the 
limits of the tablet. There may be 
two or three models to illustrate the 
plant, and its anatomy, there may 
but whatever is neces 
sary to explain the plant and _ its 
relations to other plants, it is all at 
hand forexaminationand comparison 

The idea of a 
kind had its 


eighties, 


be a dozen: 


collection of this 
back in the 


George L.. 
a 


origin 
Prof. 


Goodale, who has especial « 


when 
re ol 
this department, suggested to the 
Blaschkas that they make some 
models of flowers For generations 
the Blaschkas have been famous 
artificers in glass. The skill of the 
grandfather of the present elder 
man is still proverbial in his native 
land, and specimens of his handi- 
work are preserved today with pride 
by the family. Leopold, the father, 
and Rudolf, the son, are the men 
who have made the present models, 
and their 
native kingdom of Saxony, who can 
approach them in this, their specialty. 
heir methods of work are a fa :ily 
secret, and there is no one else who 
understands the 
the material or 


there is no one, even in 


manipulation of 
the tinting of the 
glass, or who marvel 
skill underlies all this 
hese men had already be 
come known 


possesses the 
lous 
work. 


which 


to zodlogists through 
their exceedingly delicate models of 
the octopus, the holothurians, 
anemones and Doris, and others of 
the soft-bodied marine invertebrata. 
The adaptation of their methods to 
flower models had not occurred to 
them, but on the suggestion made to 
them by Dr. Goodale they set im 
mediately to work, and a few flower 
models were sent to this country. 

The venture at this stage was a 
personal one by Dr. Goodale, but 
the results were so satisfactory that 
others became interested in the 
matter, and this great collection 
has been formed, a memorial erected 
by his immediate family to the 
memory of a graduate of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Charles Eliot Ware. 
The Ware Memorial is a truly re 
markable contribution to the cause 
of science, and it is so unobstru- 
sively set forth, and is so devoid of 
the suggestion even of personal 
advertisement as to be noticeable in 
this liberal age, where it is too often 
true that desire for notoriety lies 
behind the gift, yes, and is even 
urged as an argument by institutions 
seeking financial aid. 


sea 


There are a number of questions 
which suggest themselves to every 
one who examines even casually 
these models, and among these are 
how they are made, what the plan 
for future work is and what they 
cost. In the latter particular, how- 
ever, public curiosity must go un- 
satisfied, for it is a loving memorial 
that these generous donors are 
erecting, and the question of how 
many thousand dollars per annum 
are expended is no portion of the 
story. In justice to an honest effort 
to advance the cause of science, it 
must be stated and made plain, that 
the work is to be well done, that no 


necessary things are to be left un- 
considéred, no matter what the ex 
pense, If new cases are required, 
new cases are furnished, and if there 
is a flower in the wilds of Mexico 
that is needed to complete the series, 
there is money to defray the ex 
penses of the artist and his company, 
who go to observe and to get it. 
Everything is provided for in this 
generous way, and no element, no 
matter how costly, is omitted, which 
can give value or completeness to 
the work. Viewed from any stand 
point, one is struck by the splendid 
character of the 
in the scientific completeness of the 
plan, the fidelity to nature of the 
finished product or the artist 
merit of the Handiwork. 
On entering either of 
great apartments in the Museum 
are to be devoted to the 
Ware Memorial, one desires to know 
the 
This 


has not yet been published, but it is 


memorial, whether 


the three 
which 


what may be 
plan of the completed exhibit 


ina general way 


so broad in its scope that 


to be widely known 


it ought 
The hallway, 
in which there are as yet no models, 
illustrations of 
relations of plants to 
the 
relations to 


will be devoted to 
the 
roundings ; 
their man: and 
third one, to their relations to 
other. 

The first of divisions will 
illustrate how plants are affected by 
the soil, by water and by 
pheric conditions. \ 
will illustrate those 


their 


sur 
second room, to 


the 
each 


these 


atmos 
subdivision 
most important 
relations between plants and animals, 
more particularly the 


relations which have had great in 
fl i 


insects 


uence in 
he 


briefly characterized as 


agricultural matters 


serviceable insects may be 


ids and as 
protectors: aids, they carry 
the pollen on their bodies and en 
sure the fertilization of the 
and protectors, since many of them 
guard their favorite plants and drive 
away injurious and destructive pests. 
Another subdivision will be devoted 
to the predatory and the 
results of the attacks of the latter, 
such as oak galls and the like will 
be shown. 

In the apartment devoted to the 
relations of plants to man, there are 
already many instructive models 
and specimens in place. ‘The gen- 
eral divisions of useful plants are ac 
cording as they furnish shelter, food 
and textiles. In this several series 
are already complete; the cocoa, 
forexample. In the first place there 
are the glass models of the plant, 
the flower, the details of the latter, 
the cross section of the seed; then 
there are the flowers and seeds pre- 
served in alcohol; then the com- 
mercial product, all the varieties 
known tothe trade being shown ; 
and last, the finished product, the 
cocoa-butter and chocolate. The 
fibres make an imposing show, and 
if one hears of the Defender’s sails 
of ramie, of sisal hemp or of the 
bromelia, he has but to glance over 
the specimens here and the story of 
the fibre will be evident, from its 
condition as a plant leaf or stalk to 
the finished and perhaps the bleached 
product. 

The third room is that which is 
devoted to the relations of plants to 
each other. There are already in 
place between six and seven hun- 
dred tablets, and the Blaschkas | are 
now devoting their entire time to the 
preparation of other tablets for the 
collection. These are conveniently 
placed for examination, the labels 
afford every desired kind of informa- 
tion, and one might spend days 
examining the specimens which are 
displayed here. Of course it should 
be understood that there will be no 


since 


flower: 


insects, 


JULY a>, 189, 


Beecham’s pill; 


LOr Nt}. 


yation 10% and >-: 
I “ Get the 


book at your dr vist’s an 
go by it. 

Annual sales more tha 
effort made to pres: 
of plant, but the « 
possesses an examy 
and of alarge propor: 
Some of the tablet 
pared for the pur; 
stration. These 
number of enlarge 
and have 
way as to bet 
tions of the great 


features 


sections, 


such 


necessary 


are devoted to sre 


differences, whils t 
trate typical spec 
genera, 

It is hardly poss 
the quality of th 
nrst place, the " 
One needs pretty | 
to enforce this belief 
insist that 
the 


the rea 
cases, prepared 
some mysterious 
being assured tl 
really glass, 
that they are real 
in the 


again 


one 


minuter pa 
one encounts 
remarkable c! 


a single 
» 


most 
spray, 

botanist undertook t 
developed buds, whi 
were massed in bur 
only those which 
s( ope could be ide 
ing to the spec ies, 


tion reached 


up 
eight hundred—a 
truly. Every littl 
thicker'than t 
every little globs 


borne by these, can b« 


be no 


and 


characters as 
Take as 
alike in 
ment, and in the glas 
is this almost 


its own 
the species. 
no two are 
infinites 

in close approximatiot 

a Single spray there is 

life story ol the flower, 
ment by almost insens 
tions from the tiniest 
fully opened flower. 

And this same minute! 
characterizes every | 
exhibition: the ribbing oft 
the roughness of the 
bloom, the sheen of 
the transparency of 
the glowing tints of t 
brilliant blues and red 
of the field and al 
kinds of finish to th 
petals. The thorns 
the reflected marginsffof th 
the serrations of the |! 
all the details of const: 
finish in these plants, 
are no two alike, are co] 
fully in form and in 
this material, so intra 
ordinary mechanician, ¢g 

There is no fairy st 
Arabian Nightsthat pres 
ments of wonder asdoes 
little spray of these fi 
revelation of the cunning 
of mortal man. Ir 
point of view one cons 
these Blaschka mode 
lous, whetheras mechan 
artistic results, or studies 
and the more one exa! 
the more one is struck 
that the production of t 
possible at all. 


For Over Fifty Years: _ 
Mrs. Winstow's SooTHING SYRU! rts 
millions of mothers for their cl . 
soothes the child, softens the gur 
cures wind colic, and is the best ren 
25¢c. a bottle. Sold by all drugg 
world. Be sure and ask forMxs. W 
inc Syrup. 
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3 Hy 
3 64 acta 
; ~ OF AN IMPRESSIONIST. League, and under a very cood 
friends have often eat her. If he were not taught to 
~ vethema general use clear color, it was because his 
6 ‘ vessionists try for, ™aster, himself, had not yet seen 
vhy and wherefore the light ; later, he did, and is now 
‘out itin the way one of the leading /uminaristes of 
pom re said than this country But at that time, this 
ird to explain the master believed in painting low in 
while | was do- key; in trusting wholly, instead of 
would be asleep. partly, to well observed relations of 
ve some account ‘tone for giving an effect of light ; if 
of a friend of the color were a little muddy, it was 
‘ame is Whanks 1 pity, but of no great importance. 
ndicate how and At least, that was the idea his pupil 
‘dopt the Impres got, and he gobbed uway with varie 
59 tn 8 saons for do gated sorts of mud, thinking much 
Bie pre clearer, when on values but not much about colo 
4 te ‘ped to avoid But one thing he always noticed in 
the model: a sort of grey gloom of 
urtistic ideas light over all The so-c ulled color 
that creat man, ists of the class never tri d for this; 
Hunt His family they were well content to make the 
Mr. Hunt some of cheeks redder, the eyes bluer, the 
d with him: and the hair yellower, than it was in nature. 
seen the man athis le, in his efforts to suggest this grey 
Men never lose cer bloom by mixing grays on his pal. 
they have taken as lette, only made mud worse con 
r ‘or friend Whanks, founded. He did not know that this 
tain love for work, esire to get the grey gloom of light 
ind courageously on the surface of things was the be 
for pretty or for ginning of his Impressionism. 
he never wholly Strangely enough, his teacher in 
worst restricting the life-class was the first man who 
Schools put him in the way of using pure 
=: ty lenniee color. Strangely - for this gentle 
ee anne Let’s man h is since bec ome a pillar of the 
the steps of a reactionary house in \merican art 
‘rt with acrowd et some clean ( olor on,”*he would 
a soite ebiedirdlle: tated Say. “ You I dirty it soon enough, 
: aS not hn to tee 6 without —re it = dirty. This 
a -awing as well as about was goo advice, however ungtra 
Impressionism has iously conveyed. 
th the one as with But the mud from his head-work 
Drawing. as it was kept creeping into his life-work, and 
’ to thie o hool, the light, pure colors of his life 
a e worse taught. But work would now and then appear in 
E was taken for the his head-work This brought the 
‘ seen none at all forthe sim- @nathemas of both teachers on his 
% the whole effort head. 
q was put into the Still, during the two years anda 
SS Of Wore 3 ring of the thing drawn. half he was at the League, he man 
® Whank little or nothing, and aged to pick upa good deal. So 
ne ee little futile, about movement, that when he eventually went to 
riace, 3 rt division of light from Mecca—pardon me, Paris, | mean— 
utter 3 t a great deal about dif- he knew, perhaps, as much as he 
S 3 ff rendering. He ever has known about cleanly, care- 
a t n hard charcoal, in ful preparation for, and laying on of, 
4 n black and white paint. But his poor mind was ina 
a halk; it is to be won- rather chaotic state. Old saws from 
4 he was not taught the Hunt's talks, queer rules for red 


en, and purple chalk 
re were lessons in sepia 
f-edges a ns in stump sauce and in 
t ning thetortillon, So that, 
vhere ther ® at the e1 f the year, he had an in- 
d so tai : rent 1 of half a dozen pro 

r, and # new rather less about 
than when he came in. 
lim sense that all was 
took himself to another 
Students’ League in 
His provincial work, 
proudly sent as exam 
ng and si B pies of | ity, was rejected with 
m wae” Mtempt. But a couple of life- 
; fawings, made from his brothers, 
fe of still-life, also done 

. m into the life-class 

y the ting-class of the school. 

$ Was first lesson in self-re- 
see “nce. It had been better, perhaps, 
, e ha from all schools then 
we ruin self-reliance 




















(ears. over-insistance on 
ldren teething: de he desired to be mod- 
avs a est 
for Dans ae 
gists through ~ began to paint, then, at the 








chalk drawing, joking scoldings from 
one League master, growls from the 
other jumbled, rumbled. and grum- 
bled in his head. From it all he 
had, however, one very distinct idea 

love of the Old Masters, And 
the first place he went to, after his 


hotel in Paris, was the Musée du 
Louvre. There, his pleasure was 
exquisite; his wsthetic sense was 


immensely gratified. jut passing 
by an open window and looking at 
Paris, light, cool, vibrating, while 
the rich, hot-colored Old Masters 
still danced before his eyes, he saw 
that the last word in art had not 
been said by them. Great as they 
were —greater, perhaps, than any of 
our men nowadays—they had, not- 
withstanding, only worked one vein 
in the mine of art. There were 
other pockets to be opened, and 
much gold, no doubt, to be found. 

Tust before he had left New York, 
Whanks had seen the first exhibition 
of Impressionist work, organized by 
Durand Ruel, and, although much of 
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it had shocked him by its clumsi- 
ness and brutality, he had neverthe 
less understood that these men hac 
anew word to say; that they said 
it with conviction and with a meas 
ure of truth. 

But just now, when he was begin 
ning to way and to move 
forward, he was put back, or rather 
turned aside, by what should have 
been a help, no hindrance. He 
went to the Academie Julian. Don’t 
blame him for lack of and 
conviction. He was young, only 
twenty-one; all the 
men he most respected, advised him 
to go,and he wished to be no loafer; 
where there was a 


see his 


courage 


his masters, 


chance of learn 
ing, he wished to learn 

If he had only drawn at Julian’s 
all might have been well. One can 
never be hurt by the careful study 
of form. Even though it be 


gling as it is at 


nig 
Julian’s, it is still 
But he had learnt to draw 
not badly, by this time, took certain 
and 


Sincere, 


mentions prizes on going to 
Julian’s, and so very soon set him 


self to paint Chis also was on the 
advice of older friends who ought to 
have bette For, though 


Julian’s was 


known 
drawing at sincere at 


least, painting not at all so 
here was no attempt to suggest the 


color of light 


was 


falling on an object ; 


there was but little to suggest the 
local color. It did not matter 
whether you got the color of the 


background right, or its relation 
with the figure in front, if only you 
made it dark enough for the 
homme to stand out from it. 

He slaved here, trying to 
please his masters and still to paint 
sincerely. But this would not do, 
The slightest attempt to suggest the 
pearly or 


bon 


away 


greenish or purplish 
flesh frowned on 
‘‘Let me see your palette,” the pro 
would say. “H’m! vermil- 
lion, rose madder, cadmium, emer 
ald green, ofes fout ca; that’li never 
do. With yellow ochre, brown-red, 


ispects of was 


fessor 


ultramarine and Brussels brown, you 
can faithfully record all nature. You 
are trying to imitate Bastian Lepage 
or Besnard (or whoever the profes 
sor happened most to loathe among 
the new men.) Go to the Louvre, 
study Paul Veronese and see how he 
renders nature.” 

Poor Whanks went again to the 


Louvre; again saw and again ad- 
mired Veronese; realized to the 


full his decorative qualities, his mas- 
ter handling, his rich yet grey color. 
But they didn’t look like a fresh 
colored model under a bright top 
light, ten feet off; and that was 
what he was trying to paint. How- 
ever, as I have said, he was young 
and desired to be modest, whether 
he was orno. His natural tendency 
toward the gray bloom over 
He bought mud _ colors, 
made them muddier on the palette, 
and the professors were more or less 
placated. 

The first summer he spent,in part 
in Holland, with a man we'll call 
Hyndman, who was the clever man 
and idol for the time being of the 


was 
things. 


Julian School. He was master of 
square touch, Brussels brown ac- 
cents, and all tricks of Julian’s 
trade. From him, Whanks learnt 


something of forthright workman- 
like handling, but little enough of 
color. 

The next year was much the same. 
Te painted and drew at the school, 
doing each worse and worse; he 
was trying to work against his con- 
victions, and didn’t do it gracefully. 
He painted a little thing for the 
Salon, which was accepted and 
skied. He dimly felt it to be black 


and colorless, but did not know how 
to change it. Then in the spring some 


tt 


Inperishable Tooth Brust, 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 


of his friends went down to Giverny, 
wrote up to him that it was a fine 
place, and so later he too went 
down there. ‘There the men were 
all either ‘arrived,’ as the French 
have it, or well on their way to it. 
I'wo had just been given Honorable 
Mention at the Salon. Altogether 
it was a much more exhilarating 
company thay at Julian’s. The 
café was full of sketches by these 
fellows, which seemed, to Whanks, 


to be madly clever, charming in 
color, but to his school-befogged 


eye too bright. Since, he has seen 


them, and they appeared a trifle 
dull in color. 
Che men there were very kind 


about his work; did not sneer at it; 
said it was good in ‘values’; but, 
very gently, one or another would 
say, “Why not get it a little more 
color, old man?” or, “I should key 
it up a bit.””. Perhaps as good a les- 
son as he ever had was when one of 
his friends showed him a_ sketch, 
painted long ago under Lepage’s in 
fluence, It was a grey effect, but 
very dark grey. Monet, on seeing it, 
had said, “Oh no, that’s a moon 
light have there;” and, taking 
his palette, had painted in a big red 
moon just risen 


you 


The picture was 
just the low tone required, and the 
effect was well nigh perfect. 

This made Whanks see that a pic- 
ture could be colored and yet high 
in key. He had noticed that a win 
dow of a white room looked black 
when seen from the glare of out 
doors. Andhe also noticed that, wher. 
he and his companions came back 
from sketching, their fresh work 
looked more like what he remem- 
bered than did his own dull affairs. 

So gradually he began to get 
light and color (they’re the same 
thing) into his work; and by 
autumn he was painting as gaily as 
any of them, 

As to the rest of this matter, will 
it not be written in the next Com- 
MONWEALTH? 


BASS POINT. 


Point, Nahant, was visited 
by thousands upon thousands of peo- 


sass 


ple during several days past. The 
steamers City of Jacksonville and 
Frederick DeBarry have been 


crowded upon every trip, and if the 
business increases at the rate it has 
grown during the past two or three 
weeks new boats will have to be 
added to the line. On Sunday the 
usual band concert will be given and 
in addition there will be solos and 
duets upon the trombone, xylophone, 
cornet, clarionet, and singing by a 
male quartette. Among the other 
attractions at this popular North 
Shore resort are: The celebrated 
fish dinners at the Bass Point House, 
rowing and boating, swimming and 
bathing, and on week days the 
lovers of Terpsichore may enjoy 
themselves in dancing without any 
extra cost, the music being fur- 
nished by a first class orchestra. 
Steamers leave Lincoln’s wharf, foot 
of Battery street next to the East 
Boston North Ferry, every ninety 
minutes, 
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Elizabeth P. 
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THE SOAP THAT MOTHER MADE. 


I’ve read the advertisements 

As fast as they were thrown 
Upon the side piazza — 

No little task, you'll own 
And magazines and papers 

I’ve searched with zealous care 
‘cures’ and ‘ cordials,’ 
* False teeth’ 


Among the washing powders, 


Among the 

and ‘ fancy hair,’ 
The perfumed toilet cake, 

But not a soap was mentioned 


Like mother used to make 


How well do I remember 

The leach-tub that she had 
Such things make deep impressions 
a lad 


The blazing fire we builded, 


When one is but 


The kettle stoutly hung 
Upon two solid cross-bars 
The way it hissed and swung, 
The pounds of fat within it, 
The lye ’twould always take 
For all that precious compound 
My mother used to make. 


And when her task was ended 
And in the wash-house set, 

We children helped to use it 
In ways I don’t forget 

But years have swiftly stolen 
The treasured styles of yore 

And mother’s hands are folded 
To work on earth no more 

In vain I search the papers 
For self and children’s sake, 

No soap they praise can equal 
What mother used to make. 


LALIA Mircueni 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


To the Editor of Home and Household Dept 


Dear’ Madam; In answer to your 
correspondent’s (M. D. B.) inquiry 
about the Vanities, a receipt for 


which I sent to THE COMMONWEALTH 
some weeks ago, | will say that I do 
not think the dough would bear to 
stand over the Saturday, and still 
less would it answer to fry the cakes 
and warm them over for a Sunday 
morning breakfast. Vanities are 
good for nothing if not perfectly 
fresh and crisp. Neither the dough 
nor the cakes themselves should 
stand and deteriorate, 

As M. D. B.’s question seems to 
be prompted by a laudable desire to 
follow to the minutest detail the P. 
family tradition, I will say that al- 
though they always constituted our 
Sunday morning breakfast, yet I 
have little doubt that they would be 
quite palatable on a secular morn- 
ing. Even in Boston I have now 
and then on a week day eaten baked 
beans which did not have a very dif- 
ferent flavor from those eaten on 
Sunday morning, and a broiled Con- 
necticut River yrs though espec- 
ially king of the hour at tea on Sat- 
urday evening, is not to be declined 


at any other time during the week, 
especially if served with sliced cu- 
cumbers and plenty of bread and 
butter. 


Bear in mind, the Vanities should 
be cut large enough to puff up in 
stantly when plunged into boiling 
fat. Remember also the dough can 
not be rolled too thin before the 
cakes are cut out. N. P. P. 
Mass., July 20. 


Imherst, 


Dear Madam: | 


COMMONWEALTH of 


THE 
June 22 a 


noticed in 
re 


quest for old-time family receipts 
There are so many such that I sup 
pose your only difficulty will be in 
choosing. I have one which has 
been used for many years in our 
family, and | should like to present 
it to your readers, as it is widely 
known among all branches of our 


own family and is of surpassing ex- 
cellence. We call it ‘]. W.’ when 
we allude to it familiarly, but its true 


name is ‘ Miss Julia Williams’s Gin 
gerbread.’ 
The Reverend Solomon Williams 


graduated from Yale College in 1776 
and was settled over the First Con 


gregational Church in Northampton, 


Mass., in 1779. He was the fathes 
of ten children, one of whom, a 
daughter, Julia, never married but 
remained in his home and minis 
tered to him until his death, which 
occurred in 1834, atter a pastorate 


of fifty-five yearsin one of the larg 
and most noted churches in Mas 
sachusetts. His daughter survived 
him only a year. She a leader 
in all good works and devoted her 
self to the comfort of the afflicted in 
her father’s parish, and died beloved 
by all. 

She was one of the noted house- 
keepers of her day and left to her de 
scendants many valuable domestic 
secrets in addition to those sweeter 
and higher memories of which I 
have spoken. 


est 


was 


MISS JULIA WII LIAMS’S GINGERBREAD. 


3 coffee-cups of flour 

1 coflee-cup of sugar 

1 coffee-cup of molasses 

1 coffee-cup of milk 

1-4 lh. of butter 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

ginger to taste 

Rub the ‘butter 
cream ; add the 


and sugar toa 
molasses; then the 


eggs well beaten; then the milk, 
reserving enough to dissolve the 


soda. Sift the flour in carefully ; 
then add ginger and last the dis- 
solved soda, 

This gingerbread when well made 
is as rich as cake and is so moist 
that it will keep for several days. 

Cc. M. P. 
Hartford, Conn., July 22. 








Cookstlike it. 


“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


It’s sure to make cake light and dainty. 





Recipe book free. Send stamp and address. Cergstend Baking Powder Co., New York. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A GARDEN PARTY. 


Dear Madam : \n our family circle 
we have been amusing ourselves with 
‘gardening’ and are surprised to 
find ourselves very successful I 
send you a few of our slips and seeds, 
hoping that some of the other 
readers of THe COMMONWEALTH will 
do the same. 


16. Plant an affectionate grand- 
child. 
17. Let the affectionate grand- 


child plant her grandfather. 


18. Plant this game. 
19. Plant the heroine of a panto 


mime in her cradle. 





zo. Plant two and two 

21. Plantan English novelist and 
his books. 

22. Plant 
cereals. 


all the 
ar. G 


the father of 








GARDEN OF EDEN DIET. 
wise woman in Chicago pins 


2 gy | 
her faith both for 


herself and 
her daughter to a Garden of Eden 
breakfast during the summer. The 


original idea was to eat nothing but 
fruit, but found this diet insuffi 
cient, so she added a cereal and per 
haps a graham cracker or two to the 
breakfast menu together 
with lemonade, fruit 
juices, or root beer todrink, rendered 


she 


Ihis fare, 
orangeade, 


that family the envy of all their ac 
quaintances 
Figs, dates, prunes, stewed cur- 


rants, and even dried apples can 
be made to do duty for this purpose, 
and it is surprising what an amount 
of nourishment and working strength 
extracted froma fruit diet. 
oranges, shaddocks, bana 
of 


spring, 


can be 
Apples, 
and canned fruit, 
excellent fare for 
cheaper dried fruits are 


nas, course, are 
but the 
by no means 
to be despised. 

In England this regimen, 
addition of brown bread 
cream, followed all the year 
round with the childrenof upper 
class families, and the Scotch choose 
oatmeal for a similar use. In many 
places on the Continent black bread 
and a piece of water-melon cucum- 


with the 
and butter 


or 1S 


ber or an onion is the standard 
breakfast—oftentimes the dinnerand 
supper, too—of the average working- 
man. 


Our own Western children are 
proof of what good flesh and bone 
can be built on a steady diet of corn 
meal. Oat meal is a little too heavy, 
and rice, cracked or whole, hominy, 
or yellow corn meal should be sub- 
stituted for breakfast. The more of 
these dishes, served with fruit and 
cream, you can eat throughout the 
day, the sooner you will have for- 
gotten that you have ever been ill. 

In addition to the beverages 
ready mentioned, all phosphates are 
good. Wheat or rye coffee is the 
reverse of harmful, and nothing can 
be better than a glass of water fla- 
vored with unfermented grape juice. 
This may be taken clear if you are 
very weak and can afford it, and if 
youfeel that you must have something 
hot to drink, take hot milk, well 
salted, and drink it whether you like 
it or not. 


al- 


At one of the famous sanitariums 
in America hot milk several times a 
day, sipped slowly and taken as 
near boiling as possible, is insisted 
upon with all the weak or nervous 
patients. It is famous for produc- 
ing healthy flesh, and is an innocent 
and never-failing stimulant when one 
is exhausted at any time of the year. 
Beef tea is good, too, at most times, 
but the less meat or meat extract 
you take just now the better. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWueps 
WALTER BAKER & 00. LTD. OORCHESTER ag 


QUIRES’ 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Beg, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi. 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability 

For sale by all first 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


Steam Carpet Clea 


~_ 
Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses [Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
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Forniture Upholstered Holland and 1 


az 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont . 


Make 


Upholsterer and Cabinet 


Between Rutland and C 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs cla 
tion in all parts of the 
examines with care and thor 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, } 
gal Papers, and prosecutes a 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Home and Houschold. 


PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


as | to July 22.] 


i D itterfly weed 
deer-grass 

( anadense frost 
iritacea pearly 
rr. pusillum-—small 
cum mountain 


creeping thyme 
irple fringed 


rides —white fringed 


ea to July 22.] 


spotte d touch-me 
iS ladies’ tresses 
turtle head 
ndifolia —harebell 
ta pic kerel-weed 


ensis—pink bind 


‘ t llort iltural Hal 


| 


gare (Rock Fern 
m (Maidenhair) 
ommon Brake) 
ginica ; angustifolia 
( rerns) 
lrichomanes; ebeneum ; 
itum; thelypteroides ; 
Filix var. angus 
Michauxii (Lady 


} \ rmina 


m | X Va 
pendrium vulgare {(Hart’s 


rhizophyllus (Walking 


im | tteris (Marsh Fern): 
Nove icense (New York 


Spinulosum ; Spinulosum 

! ntermedium ; Spinulosum 
»Y tatum: Boottii: crista 
statum var. Clin 

im; Goldianum;  Filix- 

is (M Fern); marginale; 
irginale var. elegans; acrosti 
acrostichoides var. 

sum Christmas Fern); 


r, Braunii 


ris fragilis : bulbifera 
il 


is; sensibilis var. 
ta (Sensitive Fern) 
teris (Ostrich Fern) 

ia Ilvensis Oregana 


4 


obtusa: 
iscula(Sweet-scented 


regalis (Royal Fern) 
fa Claytoniana (Interrupted 
nda imonea (Cinnamon 
nceolatum (moon 
tricarizefolium; terna 
im rr. intermedium: var. 
var. dissectum ; Vir- 


sMianum: Virginianum = var. 
gracile 

*Pidium = simulatum;  cristatum 
Margina 

Strychium simplex 


abella 
Mrs. P. D. RICHARDS. 


A FEW POINTS IN A TRUE 
A SALEM gentleman, 


tor some 


STORY. 


who was 
years’ Assistant 
Botanist in The Agricultural Depart 
ment in Washington, afterwards for 
chemist in Fernoline 
| Works, Charleston, S.C 
when going to and from his 
duties often observed a_ blithe, 
sunny-eyed child ot about eight or 
nine years, who seemed 


Six years 
Chemica 


*? 


daily 


by common 
desire to be recognized as_ universal 
shepherdess to all human 
black, brown and 


crowded 


strays, 
white, that a 
neighborhood of the poor 
recreation to the sidewalks 
and gutters. The 


sent for 


thus 
relieved from responsibilities, washed 


mothers, 


and ironed, baked, mended = and 
gossipped. This little Fanny John. 
son would dart with surprising 


celerity to save little tottlers from 
wheels, cars, antagonistic-looking 
whatever else the impend 
ing danger, bearing them back to 
the merry-go-round of improvised 
sidewalk jollities. 

Fanny often looked toward the 
sympathetic face of Mr. and one 
day she danced, confidingly towards 
him, each hand holding a_ brown 
baby, to ask, “* What is your name? 
“Oh, my name is no matter, but I 
love happy children.”’ ‘ Then,” 
said Fanny gleefully, “ your name 
must be Mr. During the 
eight or ten years since that greeting, 
he has called by all the 
children, whom 
Fanny has since taught to walk and 
talk and write letters to ‘ Mr. Love.’ 

Of course Mr. Love saved up a 
surprising supply of nickles to take 
Fanny and _ her crippled, ailing chil- 
dren to wonderful rides in the street 
cars. So they learned the names 
and cherishing of wild flowers. Of 
he did his utmost in filling 
Christmas bags, and carrying sand 
wiches (and once a pie that is 
always remembered) to Fanny’s 
family, who were often quite hun 
gry, but not too hungry for bubbling 
laughter whether he came full or 
empty handed. 

All the years since Mr. Love left 
Charleston, Fanny’s constant dream 
has been to come to Boston or 
suburbs where she could see him. 
Her little letters, well spelled and 
well written, are an imaginative 
overflow of how she will learn to do 
everything northern ladies can want. 
She says they have so much snow 
and ice they will want big fires, and 
she will lay them in all the rooms 
over night, and light them, and 
have all the dusting done, and the 
dresses brushed before the ladies 
are up. She says she will tend all 
the babies and draw the carriages 
so fast they will forget the cold. 


dogs, o1 


Love.”’ 


been SO 


divers colored 


course 


I have tried, for more than a year, 
to find service for this ardent 
maiden, now eighteen years old. 
No one is willing to take the risk of 
paying her expenses northward with- 
out seeing her first. I havea photo- 
graph. It shows the strain of 
colored blood, though the curls are 
long. ‘Mr. Love’ says her skin is 
white and her eyes are blue. It 
occurs to me that, as she so ardently 
desires instruction, some may help 
me to supply a hundred and fifty 
dollars or more. if so, we might 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


give this child, well clothed, a chance 
at Hampton orat Atlanta. Then 
with her aptitude she might, perhaps, 
come to her ideal Boston intelligently 
equipped as a nursery governess. 

Mr. Love During 
these eight years he has by cheerful 
and close self denial sent books and 
clothing to F anny’s family. Fanny's 
trustful hearted appeals to come to 
Boston sorely distress him, as he is 
baffled in every effort to make that 
possible. 

If any one feels personally called 
to help Fanny, ever so little, to be 
come self-supporting and more in 
telligent, any remittances will be 
most thankfully received and ac 
knowledged by 
Mrs. Webster, 488 Boylston ia 
Mrs. Amos Barnes, The 
Miss Borden, The 


is not young. 


Brunswick 
Palmerston, Mas 


sachusetts Ave. 


POMMES SOUFFLEES. 

HERE are very few 
will admit that 
thing new in the 


people who 
there is any 
common potato. 
Yet in pommes souffiées we havea deli 
cious but not usual way of frying 
potatoes to serve with broiled meats 
on the summer breakfast table. 


The N. Y. Tribune tells how to 
do it: Select potatoes that are 
thoroughly ripe and will boil mealy. 
Ihe crude, young potatoes of sum- 
mer are not fit for this purpose, 
though they make a much better 
salad than the fully developed tuber. 
Peel the potatoes carefully. Cut 
them in slices a quarter of an inch 
thick ; A little less would 
make no difference. Fry them in 
hot fat until they become soft, but 
not until they become brown. Then 
drain them out of the fat, and lay 
them aside for about ten minutes. 
Heat the fat again until it is very 
hot. Then fry a few at a time till 
they are well puffed out and deli 
cately brown, ‘They will 
to a considerable size 
proc ess. 


no more. 


swell out 
under this 


The secret of cooking them suc 


cessfully isin their having plenty 
of room at the second frying to 
swell out without touching each 


other. In large establishments where 
these potatoes are cooked there are 
special broad, shallow dishes used in 
which to cook them. 

Potatoes cooked in this way are 
very delicate and crisp, and most 
excellent when served around a 
broiled cutlet which has been brushed 
over with melted butter and sprinkled 
over with a little minced parsley. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


INGHAMS of the best Scotch 
qualities are now advertised 
as zephyrs, but are to some extent 
replaced by other fabrics. ‘Those 
who still prize their fineness and 
durability, says Harper’s Bazar, 
makethemup inthe simplest manner, 
with the belted waist shirred around 
the neck, or else quite plain at the 
top, and buy one of the large yoke 
collars of white nainsook embroidery 
in open designs to wear with them. 
The plan is a good one, as the col- 
larette soils soonest, and when kept 
separate can be sent to the laundry 
without the dress. 

Others prefer a stock of ribbon 
to match the belt and add to this 
the little Paquin points of creamy 
batiste bordered with narrow yellow 
Valenciennes that are now sold in 
the shops—one pair of points for turn- 
ing down on the collar, another for 


9 
Pears 
A little of it 


so far! 


goes 
But, it feels 


so good, you 


waste it. 


turning up from the wrist on the 
mutton-leg sleeves. The skirt, five 
yards wide, deeply hemmed, has a 
gored front and side breadth and 


straight gathered back breadths. 
This skirt should hang separate 
from the belt of a closely gored 
foundation skirt of the same ging- 


ham, or one of solid color to corres- 
pond 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with Locat AppLIicaTION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
KF. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 

‘Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mks. Winstow’s Sooinine Syrup has been used by 

millions of mothers for their children teething It 

sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhaea. 

dvesay tt -Five Cents 4 bottle. Sold by all 
ri ggists (hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
ixs. Winstow’s SooruinGc Syrup. 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 
MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 





“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A 
HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN 
HOUSE WITH 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL 


BY HERBERT 


DUTY. 
SPENCER, 


Conference, at 
read at the sé 


(;reenacre 


[Written for the 
Eliot, Me., and 


July 4, 1895,] 
x a congress, 
chief 


ethics and politics by diffusing evo 


‘ssion of 
which has for its 
purpose to advance 


lutionary ideas, it seems espe ially 
needful to dissipate a 
conception respecting the relation in 


stand individually 


current mis 
which we toward 


the process of social evolution 


Errors of a certain class may be 


grouped as errors of the uncultured, 


but there are errors of another class, 
which 
implying, as they do, umount 
of knowledge with a deal of 
thought — yet with thought not com 
mensurate with the knowledge. The 
I refer to are of this class. 
The conception of evolution at 
large, as it exists in those 
aware that evolution 
more than ‘natural selection,’ in 
volves the belief that from begin 
ning to end it on irresistibly 
and unconsciously. ‘The 
nebulme 


characterize the cultured 
a large 


good 


errors 


who are 
includes much 


goes 
concentra 
stars and the 


tion of into 


formation of solar systems are de 
termined entirely 
ties of the matter previously diffused 
Planets which 
then liquid, and finally covered by 
their crusts, gradually 
logical transformations in virtue of 
mechanical and chemical 

Similarly, too, when we pass to or 
ganic plants and 
Enabled to develop individually, as 
they are, by environing forces, and 
enabled to develop as species by 
processes which continue to adapt 
and readapt them totheir changing 
environments, they are made to fit 
themselves to their respective lives 
and, along certain lines, to reach 
higher lives, purely by the involved 
play of forces of which they are un 

The conception of evo 
large,thus far correct, is 
extended to the highest 
evolution exhibited in so 
cieties. It is supposed that societies 
too, passively evolve apart from any 
conscious agency ; and the inference 
is that, according to the evolutionary 
doctrine, it is needless for individ 
uals to have any care about progress, 
since progress will take care of it- 


by certain proper! 


were once gaseous, 


undergo geo 
process Ss 


bodies, animals 


conscious. 
lution at 
by some 
form of 


self. Hence the assertion that ‘evo- 
lution erected into the paramount 
law of man’s moral and social life 


becomes a paralyzing and immoral 
fatalism.’ 

Here comes theerror. Every one 
may see that throughout the lower 
forms of evolution the process goes 
on only because the various units 
concerned—molecules of matter in 
some cases,and members of a species 
in another—respectively manifest 
their natures. It would be absurd 
to expect that inorganic evolution 
would continue if molecules ceased 
to attract or combine, and it would 
be absurd to suppose that organic 
evolution would continue if the in- 
sects and appetites of individuals of 
each species were wholly or even 
partially suspended. 

No less absurd is it to expect that 
social evolution will go on apart 
from the normal activities, bodily 
and mental, of the component indi- 


<n EVOLUTION 
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viduals and 
sentiments, and those actions which 
they prompt. It is true that 
social evolution is achieved 
any intention on the 
zens to 


apart from their desire 


much 
without 
part of citi 
and even without 

that 


entire 


achieve it, 
the consciousness they are 
achieving it. Che industrial 
velous 
pul 


sown in 


organization, in all its mat 


complexity, has arisen from the 


suit by each person of hi 


terests, subject to certain restraints 


imposed by the incorporated society 


and by this same spontaneous action 


! fas 
have arisen also the multitudinous 


ippliancs ; of industry, science and 


irt, from flint knives to automat 


printing machines, from sledges up 
which might 


f 
to locomotives i fac 


t 
there are at 
work far more potent social agencies 
than those which they control. 

But now observe that just as these 
astonishing 


teach politicians that 


results of social evolu 


tion, under one of its ispects could 


never have arisen if men’s egoistic 


ictivities had been absent, so in the 


absence of their altruistic activities 
there could never have arisen and 
cannot further arise certain higher 
results of social evolution Just as 


the egoistic feelings are the needful 
factors in the one case, so the al 
truistic feelings are the needful 


other, and whoever 


theory of 


factors in the 


supposes the evolution to 


imply that advanced forms of social 


life will be reached, even if the sym 


pathetic promptings of individuals 


cease to operate, does not under- 
stand what the theory is. 
A simple analogy will make the 


matter clear. All admit that we 
have certain desires which insure 
the maintenance of the race—that 


the instincts which prompt the mar- 
ital relation and afterward subserve 
the parental relation, make it cer 
tain that, without any injunction 
or compulsion, each generation will 
produce the next. Now suppose 
some one argued that since, in the 
order of nature, continuance of the 
species was thus provided for, no 


one need do anything toward furth 
ering the process by marrying. What 
should we think of his logic—what 


should we think of his expectation 
that the effect would be produced 
when the ‘cause of it were suspended? 
Yet, absurd as it would be, he 
could not be more absurd than the 
one who supposed that the higher 
phases of social evolution would 
come without the activity of those 
sympathetic feelings in men which 
are the factors of them—or, rather, 
he would not be more absurd than 
one who supposed that this is im- 
plied by the doctrine of evolution. 


The error results from failing to 
see that the citizen has to regard 


himself at once subjectively and ob- 
jectively-—subjectively as 
ing sympathetic sentiments (which 
are themselves the products of evo- 
lution); objectively, as one among 
many social units have like senti- 
ments, by the combined operation 
of which certain social effects are 
produced. He has to look on him- 
self individually as a being moved 
by emotions which prompt philan- 
thropic actions, while, as a member 
of society, he has to look upon him- 
self as an agent through whom these 


possess- 
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2 Water Cracker 





A Delicious Novelty for_ 





Picnics 


and 


Lawn Parties 


Afternoon 


MANUPACTURED EXCLUSIVELY By 


Boston Bakery --- United 
FOR s 


emotions work out improvements in 
social life. So far, then, is the 
theory of evolution from implying a 
‘paralyzing and immoral fatalism,’ it 
implies that, for genesis of the high 
type and production of 


the greatest happiness, al 


est social 


general 


truistic activities are essential as 
well as egoistic activities,and that a 
due share in them is obligatory upon 


each citizen 


** ALMOST 
is what t se who have 
Borated Talcun Toilet | 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the hig 
authorities, | 


A NECESSITY,’’ 
Mennen’s 
wwder say of it 


used 


me dik al 
complexion and 


hest 
veautifying the 
making the skin healthy wherever 
Mothers need it for their and for 
themselves Stout people must have it to 
chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh 

healing after shaving. It 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J 


j 
used 


babies 


relieve 


ing and cures 


Success In Business Brings Many 


Imitators. 


This has never been 
able than in 
ford Shoe. 
the custom made 
factory made, the 
sarily expensive, 


more notice 
The Craw 
there was 
shoe and the 
former unneces- 
and the latter made 
on ill shaped lasts to be sold in town 
and country without regard to the 
shape of feet in different sections. 
he Crawford people decided to 
give in a shoe all the style and good 
wear foifmd in a custom made shoe, 


the case of 
Up to 1885 


at a price the regular retail shoe 
dealer was obliged to ask for a 
factory made shoe, made without 


regard to either of these 
tial qualities. 


two essen- 
Their manner of sell- 


ing this shoe has enabled them to 
do this; making a shoe and selling 


it through their own retail stores 
direct to the wearer. Their success 
has led numerous shoe manufacturers 
to imitate their manner of doing 
business as far as the disposition of 
their shoes is concerned, forgetting 
that the success of the Crawford 
shoe has come from its real value 
and the careful manner in which it 
is made. 

Don’t say you cannot wear a 
ready made shoe from your experi- 
ence with other shoes, but try the 
Crawford and you will find it satis- 
factory and thank us for having 
called your attention to it. 


States Baking 


SALE BY LEADING GROCERS 


ut Cooking 


Housekeeper's S : 
Scrap-B Book :-: 


HOUSH & DRAKE, 


Pasties ; 





ng | had tried, fail 
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Treatment Pree 


POPULAR EXCURSION TO OLD ORCHAR " poll 
BEACH. cars 
Those who enjo' ~ 


be had only at tl 
not fail to avai 
opportunity for \ 
on Tuesday, July 
ton and Maine Rk 
of its popular ex: 
The round tri 
at $1.50 and can « 
the City Picket O 
ton Street. And 
limited and the s 
tinued at 5 p. M. M 
will be 
tickets in advance 


\ special train st 


Station at 8 a. 
train will leave 
P.M. ‘Thus you w 
six hours may be | 
enjoying yourself, 
at Old Orchard ar 
wind. 

The beach its« 
miles in length 
tional opportuniti¢ 
surf bathing while 

A very pretty s 
which will delight 
over the Orchard | 
Camp Ellis on the 5 

The road runs along ' 
over three 
an expansive view 
Old Ocean, and 
Ocean Park camp 
progress and one is 
ful outing. 


miles a! 


well for you to s 


$ses 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Nathan Haskell Dole 


inists in this coun 
r played any of the 
f the late Mikhail 
ncheiesky He was 
Moscow and 
talent for 
a short 


very 
natural 
yorking for 
service he resigned 
self exciusively to 
» Germany where 


Sit n and theory 
mn of Richter and 
ilso enjoyed for some 


tage of close friend 
me On his re 
, was appointed 
of the Peters 
. to which he con 
vn valuable musical 
tions and books. 
juence of the illness 
mba, the director of the 
nservatory, he 
iver of the institution 
that capacity till 1876. 
November, 
piano 


was 


Moscow in 


resides pieces, 


rture, a sonata, two 
trios, nineteen Ger 
i songs ind a set 
Psalm 
tch Zaremba the 
tersburg Conserv 
1823 He also 
ved a musical bent 


used to spend 


s improving on the 
it the Petersburg 
acquaint 
Schubert the director 
f the University con 

e concerts suggested to 


in to compose. His 
rked out on a grand 
rote a symphony and 


+ 


bert to play it at the 
went well and brought 
aise; but he was too 
spoiled by flattery. 
conclusion that tal- 
study, long 
was necessary. On 
versity he entered 
but he, like Azan- 
kly quitted it, went 
died musicthoroughly. 
e returned to Peters- 
s engaged by Anton 
give lessons in the 
Musical So- 
: he became professor 
ory in 


nough ; 


Russian 


the Conserva- 


his genius for teaching 
g and his efforts and 


lickly placed the 
stitution in the fore- 
pean conservatories. 
ls were Altani, Cross, 
Marenitch, Van-Ark, 
iikovsky, Saphonof, 
viof, Lavrovskaya, 
n Rubinstein resigned 
Pp in 1867 the Grand 
ena Pavlovna nomi- 
) take the place, but 

ed his professorship. 
noted for his kindness 
needy students whom 
very possible way. 
lived abroad a num- 
In his last days he 
from rheumatism, He 
a paralytic stroke. 

/ comparatively little, 


RRS 
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but before his illness, he finished his 
great oratorio, John the Baptist. 
WRITER in the July number of 
the Arena, speaking of a charm- 
ing seducer, says: ‘“*He was a 
Chesterfield in manners, and like fair 
Cassio he ‘framed te make 
women false.’ Not that his personal 
appearance was especially attrac 
tive, but his voice musical, 
and veneer when it 
dropp ed sostenuto tones.” It is 
easy enough to drop into sostenuto 





seemed 


was soft, 
effective 
into 
tones or to rise into sostenuto tones 
but one could hardly imagine a man 


basing any such musi- 


a conquest on 
cal monotony. 

M. L Barwolf (who from his name 
ought to belong to Boston’s pet 
menagerie of musical critics) has re- 
cently written a full and complete 
monograph on the late Charles 
Louis Hanssens, one of the great 
Flemish musicians of our time. 

Mascagni has 
paper entitled 
which he has his full 
cizing his critics. 

It is stated that 
Leonora von Stosch since her 


musical 
adiletto, in 
Swing in criti 


founded a 
Micnza eé 


the Countess 
mar 
public . 


riage has given up playing in 


but she is studying the violin in 


Paris under Professor Marsick. 
Marsick is coming to the United 
States next winter on a_ concert 
tour. 


Walter Damrosch’s German opera 
troupe will include Madame Klafsky, 


Ternina, Gadski, Schilling and 
Maurer, and Messrs. Gruning, Popo 


vici, Fischer, Behrens, Mertens and 
Berthold and probably Mme. Roth 
mahl, 

Gustav Hinrichs’s season of Eng- 
lish grand opera next winter in 
Philadelphia will include forty nights 
and thirteen matinees of opera and 
twelve orchestral concerts. Emma 
Nevada and Sig. Vignes will prob- 
ably head the company. 

In November the Grand Opera 
will give an operatic work entitled 
Fredegonde, in four acts and five 
tableaux, by Erneste Guiraud. The 
composer died before he had accom- 
plished the task and it has been 
completed by Camille Saint Saens. 

Another of Beethoven’s sketch- 
books has been discovered by Herr 
Guido Peters of Berlin. It dates 
from 1809 and contains the sketches 
for the piano concerto im ’E flat, as 
well as for the Choral Fantasia ; be- 


side a sketch for a patriotic song 
onsome verses by J.Collin. Beethoven 


possibly gave up setting these lines 
to music when the patriotic song of 
Weigl to the same words was pro 
duced at Vienna on the declaration 
of war against France. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE THEATRES. 


a Lizzie Macnichol is_ the 

rage at the Tremont. She is 
a mighty pretty young woman and 
she conducts herself with becoming 
dignity. Her voice is not what it 
was when, in Philadelphia, with Mr. 
Gustav Hinreich’s summer grand 
opera company— it is unfortunate, 
by the way, that we cannot have 
summer grand opera in Boston— 
Siebel in aust and The 
in Les Afuguenots, but still it 
is far better than other light opera 
contraltos. And her part suits her 
admirably ; she has the figure for it 
and the histrionic ability. To repre- 
sent a girl who thinks she is a boy, 
and to do it naturally, even in light 
opera, is not easy. It isunfortunate 
that Miss Macnichol has not more 
to sing; her aria in the second act 
is not showy enough for her powers. 


What she 


she sang 
Page 


has to do she does very 


well. 
Miss Rose Leighton who has 
taken the part of Ramadamus is a 


decided improvement upon her pre- 


decessor . 


The Castle Square theatre has a 
new prima-donna. Miss Louise 
Kissing is going away ; her absence 


will be much 
personality is 


regretted for her 
charming and _ her 
singing artistic. The new comer is 
Miss Salinger of San _ Francisco, 
The accounts of her career read like 
fiction. She made her debut in 
India and captured the admiration 
of the Duke of Connaught. She 
sang Yum Yum in Yokohama at 
the first production of The Mikado 


under the title of the Three Little 
Maids from S« hool. She came 
finally to San Francisco, where she 


established a great reputation at the 


Tivoli, Itis said that she knows 
more roles in operas light and 


heavy than any prima donna on the 


stage. 


SALEM WILLOWS. 


Whoever, in his wanderings along 
the coast of Massachusetts, north of 
Boston, has not taken the opportu- 
nity to visit Salem Willows has cer- 
tainly missed a pleasure that might 
easily have been had. 

Of the Willows as a place of resort 
it is difficult to speak in terms which 
justly describe it. Its attractive- 
ness is beyond that possessed by 
trees, beach, ocean view and pleasant 
paths, and it is not easy to say 
wherein its particular charm lies, It 
has all that is possessed by the ordi- 
nary resort and something more. 
Perhaps an almost complete ab- 
sence of the coarser elements among 
its feature and its visitors may in 
part account for this. O’er all the 
scene there is a quiet restfulness and 
peace that hasin it something of the 
‘hush’ of the pine woods. The great 
trees with their waving leaves ever 
presenting different shades of that 
color always so restful to the eye, 
the unquiet ocean, awe-inspiring 
even in its stillest hours, and the 
rugged broken coast with its masses 
of heaped up rocks, lend to the place 
an unspeakable charm for an hour 
or a day, despite its nearness to 
large masses of humanity. No one 
with any love for the ocean and its 
varied scenery can come here with- 
out lingering when the moment of 
departure comes or without looking 
back to their stay with unmingled 
feelings of delight and pieasure. 

The pleasantest way to reach the 
Willows is by steamer from Pear- 
son’s Wharf, 396 Atlantic ave., thus 
enjoying the delights of an ocean 
sail, The fare for the round trip is 
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Nev ‘Eneuno Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 $24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES .. . 22,217,399°94 





$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate = 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER..,Asst. Sec. 





45 cents and the distance 45 miles, 
thus to the now famous 
expression 45 miles for 45 cents. 


giving rise 


Attention is called to the new 
advertisement of Beecham’s Pills in 
this issue which for effectiveness 
exceeds any previous efforts of these 
very extensive advertisers, the pro- 
prietors of these widely known and 
general pills bearing their 
name. 


used 


“ Prophets and Kings desired it 
long, but died without the sight ” of 
the finest hotel in New England, the 
Poland Spring House, which is truly 
an ideal establishment. Invalids 
find the water health-giving and 
strengthening and people who have 
dwelt in hotels the world over say 
that its table is unsurpassed any- 
where ; that there is nothing on 
earth to be compared with it, 
Persons interested should address 
Messrs. Hiram Riche1’s Sons, South 
Poland, Me., or 175 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 





Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of Julv 29. 


Popular Symphony Concer. 
Billy Bmergen, 


Peerless Minstrel. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Continuous Performance 10 A. M. to 10.30 P. M 
POPULAR PRICES, 


ASTLE theatre 


THEATRE. 


421 byes Street. 
Tremont. Branch office, 175B 
Street, Tel. 1309 Bosfon. 
Magnificent, Up to Date, Greatest on 


Record Comic Opera 


OLIVET TE. 


BEST, BEST, BEST SEATS 28¢ and 5Oc. 
Crowded Houses. Engage Seats Ahead. 


Matinee Saturday only at 2 


Tel. 977 Tremont 


Every Evening at 8. 
Promenade Concerts 1 to 2 and 7 to 8. 
A New Opera Every Week. 
COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS! 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


Harry Askin, Manager. 





THE LAVISH, LASTING, 


SUCCESS, 


KISMET. 


By Carroll and Kerker. 


LAUGHING 


Aug. 2—Second Edition of Kismet and Souvenirs 
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FARMS "0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ur One Friucut 


Valuable Residential or Apartment 
House Site in Cambridge. 


Lot, 75 x 160 [t., 75 ft. to electric cars; fine 
dences adjoining ; church on opposite corner; one of 
the finest situations in the city tor investment or resi 
dence ; price, $6300; $4300 cash; apply to CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 


Owner caught a barrel of mackere! within 20 rods 
of the door ; cosy cottage 16x25 with piazza surround 
ing it, delightrully situated on the shore of Penobscot 
Bay, few steps to the landing; about an of land, 
with water front The cottage is new, nicely ,ainted 
and attractive A glorious place for your family to 
spend the summer. Only $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Magnificent Country Seat 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $gooo, though it remains 
tically as good now as the day it was finished; 
man’s place for all the year or summer residence 
Large French roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
china and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern improvement, such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
laundry, reception room, library, piazzas, etc., etc., 
ete, ; cabinet wash stands, mare bowls, range and 
boiler, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, f rench 
plate glass ; a complete prize. The grounds consist of 
4 acres with pond and island; fru for home use ; 
near Conn. river. Complete set of photos at office 
CHAPIN’S FARM GENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston, 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard root house, slated, g rooms, large halls; 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
fancy mantels and tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
cullinary arrangements; large siate-roof stable with 
gas, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room and all 
the appointments of a well-planned gentleman's place, 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand 
Some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade trees, pro 
fusion of shrubs and vines 


resi 


acre 


Cost 


prac 
gentle 


hot 


, 6 ft. granite bank wall 33 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston 
Price Jqooo, Land 


freee cash; free from incumbrance 
alone is worth nearly the 

CHAPIN’S FARM 
Boston, 


rice asked for the whole 
AGENCY, Herald Building, 
See photo. at office 


New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, high, sightly and very health 
ful location; 3 minutes walk to lepot, schools, 
churches, stores and postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden, 
charming groves; a-story house, 12 rooms, broad 
piazzas, bay windows, pt Mec ne Hi rich open fire 
places; elegantly papered, painted and blinded; piped 
orsteam; built in most thorough manner for private 
residence, but unforseen family changes compel im- 
mediate sale; several fine henneries; sacrifice price, 
fers: CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald 

uilding, Boston. 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 


Grand country seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk to station; boating, fishing, shooting, 
bathing, right at the door; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
bal. wood ; nearly 100 fruit trees, \-acre strawberries; 
stately house, 11 rooms, completely furnished, ready 
f or occupancy, including parlor, sitting room, dining 
reom, bedroom and kitchen furniture, range, stoves, 
carpets, sewing machine, crockery, and everything 
good and complete; all farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
mowing machine, harnesses, aig carpenter’s tools, 
70 hens, and articles too numerous to mention; barn, 
icehouse, &c. ; beautifully situated on main street, 
near estaie of famous actor ; only $5500. $1000 cash; 

ou will love it at sight. CHAPIN’S NEW ENG 

ARM AGENCY, Herald Building, « flight. 


New and Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 


Beautiful new 2 story house, 10 rooms, laundry, 
bath, open fire place, all modern conveniences ; fin- 
ished in natural wood ; 3 minutes walk to station; sur- 
rounded by grove of bakdoome shade trees; price, 
including one acre land, corner lot, $4,000. CHAP- 
IN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


“ Fairview.” 


Village farm in one of the most beautiful and heath 
ful towns in the state; steam heated house; 1o rooms 
and attic; large cistern with filter, never-failing well, 
water at house and stable ; nearly new stable for ; cows 
and pair horses, carriage room, shed, workshop, hen- 
nery, etc.; foundation in for ice house and frame all 
ready; 20 acres; lots of fruit, all kinds; make fine, 
smal) fruit farm; excellent neighborhood; well-shaded 
street ; 7-8 mile to post office, schools, churches, etc., 
price only $2300, part cash. (No. 18188.) 


Good Old Maine Homestead. 


Beautifully situated, 12 mile from Bath, on Maine 
Central R. R. 2 miles from station; 90 acres, 5 acres 
in choice fruit, land suitably divided ; 22 acres valuable 
wood and timber, 7 room house, cemented cellar, open 
fireplaces, etc.; 2 good barns, corn house, hennery, etc., 
all in good repair, would make delightful summer 
home, price $2700, $500 cash, balance $200 a year at 
per cent., must be svuld. CHAPIN’S FAR 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Pretty Cliftondale Home. 


We have several genuine bargains in this delightful 
suburb, one of which is a 2-story house of 9 rooms, bay 
window, town water, electric bells, etc; large shed; 
5800 ft., nice garden ‘and lawn, fruit for the family; 4 
minutes to the station; 1 minute to electrics, only 
$2800, Sg00 cash. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston, 


BOSTON Se 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, 
WEST. 


6.4 
9.¢ 


STATION 
FOR THE 


ACCOMMDATION for 
on and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 


A.M. Sundays only for Tro 
9.00 and Albany wopding tt all ae 
“a ae 
11. 3 ACCOMMODATION 
wh Troy and Albany and Sara 
ag 


8. 0 DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sisepiig Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
ad to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 


TON, ST ae BANS AND MONTREAL, 

DAY EXPRESS to Bel 

S. 0 Sie Falls. Parlor Car to Bur 
lington 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. Parlor 
“ ~~ Falls 
7. 0 NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
ictal Car to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation, ] R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
1895 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


11.0 


car, Boston 


ass 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m. due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


in Boston : 322 Washington St., 
‘Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 ergadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND " and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


That Plate—= 


means 


Columbia 


THE BEST 
BICYCLE 


On the .steering- 
head of eve 
umbia bicycle of this year’s make 
that name-plate appears. It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 

ranch —eatis® action and highest en- 
jo ent to the rider. 

o other bicycle has ever equal- 
lec 4. Columbia. No other — 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so. 


New Price $1 00 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 
$50 for boys’ and giris’ sizes. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 



















BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORE, SAN 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 





An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two e-cent stamps. 

















Complete List oe. 
Of Published Book 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


*The Rosary (edited) 

*Margaret Percival in America 
*Scenes from Christian History 

i852 *Letters on Irish Immigration 

iSsq4 *Kansas and Nebraska , 

$55 *Prize Essay on Juvenile Delinquency 


TAB 


1848 
isso 





i856 *America , 
1860 ™*Klements of C bristian Doctrine Sermons 
i861 *Ninety Day’s Worth of Europe ; 
1863 rhe Man Without a Country Cloth Il. $1.50, Cloth | 
Boards, 25c., Paper 20 
186, *The President’s Words . ; 
1868 If, Yes, and Perhaps ; now called The Man Without a ‘ 
1869 *Puritan Politics in Englandaud New England 
“ *Sybaris and other Homes : Cloth § 
Che Ingham Papers 
i870 Ten Times One is Ten ‘ j 
Neither Scrip nor Money 
Daily Bread and Other Stories Cloth 
Daily Bread ‘ 
How to Do It , I 
re Upsand Downs as i 
i872 Christmas Eve and (¢ ‘hristmas Day ; “ 1.26 
é Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other; with Miss L. P. Ha 
Cloth t.¢ 
vie His Level Best and other Stories . 1.26 
i874 *Workingmen’s Homes ~ I 
we A Summer Vacation ; 4 
“s In His Name Cloth Ill. $1.26; Cloth 1 
1875 Our New Crusade . “ I 
: *One Hundred Years Ago 
i876 Philip Nolan's Friends “ 1.5 
1877 G. T. T. or the Wonderful Adventures of a Pallman Clot! 
is78 What Career Cloth | 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars aia 1 
S790 O® Life in Common and other Sermons te 1.2 
i8So *fhe Kingdom of God and other Sermons 1.2 
Crusoe in New York I 
Stories of the War (edited) “ i 
St June to May. Sermons J , “ 1.2 
’ Stories of the Sea (edited) 1.0 
Stories of Adventure (edited) : “« 1.00 
\ Family Flight through France and Germany; with Miss Susan Ha 
Cloth 2.25 Boards A 
188 \ Family Flight over Egypt and Syria; with Miss Susan Hal 
Cloth 2.25 
1883 Stories of Discovery (edited) ' 1.0% 
® Seven Spanish Cities os 1.25 
a A Family Flight through Spain; with Miss ‘Susan Hale 
Cloth 2.25 Boa f 
“ Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale “ 1.50 ; 
1884 <A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale cloth 2.25 Boards | 
ss The Fortunes of Rachel : . “ 1 .0¢ S 
“ Christmas in a Palace ‘ ‘ “ 1.00 apet 
1885 Christmas in Narragansett ‘ , 1.00 : 
“ Stories of Invention (edited) ‘ “ 60 : 
“ What is the American People? Pa 
1886 Easter (Sermons) Cloth Gilt .75, Cloth Plain .5 4 
“ A Family Flight through Mexico; with Miss Susan Hale Cloth 2.25 4 
“ Boys’ Heroes Cloth 1.00 : 
1887 Franklin in France; with E. E. Hale, Jr. 2 Vols. Cloth, each 3 : 
” Life of George Washington, Studied Anew Cloth 1.75 Be 
“ Lights of Two Centuries (edited) ‘ “« 1.40 4 
n Chautauquan History of the United States el _ 
“ Back to Back ‘ e ‘ , ; ape a 
1888 The Arabian Nights (edited) . } “ 5 ards 4 
- Mr. Tangier’s Vacation A . . “*! go j 
. How They Lived in Hampton . “/ s.00 
a” My Friend the Boss : ‘ a * 82 
* Red and White ‘ , 
4 Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks ott ae 
1889 Sunday School Stories (edited) 2 Vols. Cloth, each 1.0 
189! Four and Five Cloth 1.00 
“ The Story of C hristopher Columbus - 285 
" James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Corresponde 
Cloth 1.5 
“ Colonel Jack (edited) “ 75 rape 
se The Story of Massachusetts Half Morocco 2.00 Clot . 
“ Afloat and Ashore ‘ ; nes 
1892 The New Harry and Lucy Cloth 1.25 
“ Sybil Knox or Home Again : le * 
ws East and West or the New Ohio ' “ 1.00 y, 
«  *Maltese Cross , if 
893 Every Day Sermons Cloth 1.0 st 
- A New England Boyhood . ‘¢ = 1.00 
“ Sermons of the Winter ° ‘6. 1.50 
“ One Good Turn ; ; “ .30 
- Ralph Waldo Emerson ‘ 
* For Fifty Years. Poems . 4, (@» .t200 
" If Jesus Came to Boston : , “ 5 
hie mayo 
3@™ Books on the above list marked with a star (*) are out of print, but poss’) © "4. 
picked up We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders at lowest 
purchaser. Orders for the balance will be executed promptly ‘rom &™ 





J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 





